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“T HEAR, H:I M COMING." 


BY, NELLIE AMES, | 


«Give me some hope}, I will.wait.for, you 
for years,”’ pleaded Paul, earnestly, 

“<T cannot give, you, hope,’’ answered Jean- 
ette.,, ‘(The .man, 1. love. must,.be.no idle 
drone; he must take his share in the world’s 
work——”’ 

«Bat I am rich,’ he Letergentad. eagerly. 
“Why should I work?2;,;L,.wish to enjoy, life— 
to.go.with you to Europe—to,enlarge our minds 
by. travel, and the culture.that, travel. best 
brings 

Jeanette shook her head. 

“That is but another rendering of ‘Soul, 
take thine .ease, eat, drink, and be merry.’ 
Ne, Paul,.you are. talented, high-principled, 
amiable, everything but the. one, thing—you 
are not. 2 man, manly, but only a trifler, and 
a butterfly.” 

‘*Those are hard words,’’ replied Paul, pull- 
ing at his mustache, “and undeserved.” Any 
other man, feeling as he did, would haye 
broken. forth; in angry reply. 

‘Do. something; cease to be a mere_idler,”’ 
inflexibly said Jeanette. 

‘Pauk answered nothing, ; but looked, at, her 
steadily for.a moment, then deliberately. but- 
teued up his coat, and was gone. 

When the last sound of his footsteps died 
away, when the street-door had been, heard to 
close, behind..him, Jeanette. covered her face 
with, her hands,-and burst into tears:. For-she 
loved Paul, loved him in spite of her judgment, 
andit had cost her a, terrible wrench of the 
heart.to speak to; him as.she had done. She 
had knowp, for. some, time, that, his. proposal 
was impending, and had fought it off more than 
once,.conscious that she had-not the courage 
and, firmness to answer as she should ;, but she 
bad asked for strength from on High, and had 
finally been able to do. what she thought her 
duty; -but it had been with the feeling with 
which one goes to the stake. 

It was all over, and now came the reaction, 
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in’ floods. and, floods. of,.sobs. and tears... But 
Jeanette had, been taught. to prefer duty. before 
everything .else,.and her resolute character, 
after awhile, came.to her, gid...She rose and 
dashed the tears from. her eyes. 

‘¢T will not be such.a weak fool,’’ she cried. 
«Tf he.has any, manliness in him, he will prove 
it now: and if not—-well, it will be better then 
to forget, him,”’ 

Poor, Jeanette! . She soon,found that she re- 
quired all -her strength to persist in her reso- 
lution, ,, She.gaw,nomore,of Paul.at her own 
house; but she;met him in; society frequently, 
end his reproachful, eyes. were almost more 
than. she could endure. . Had he been angry it 
wonld haye -been different. But he always 
spoke to her politely, and sometimes eyen 
lingered awhile. beside ber. The old, dear, 
confidential talks, -however,.were aver forever. 
Others came to her, and tried to interest her; 
but the something was wanting that only Paul 
supplied: it was a terrible struggle to carry 
on, but she was,true,to her principles, and, re- 
mained firm, 

ne, evening, when Paul-was, present at a 
little reunion, Jeanette. was asked to sing. 
Paul bad just, approached her, looking more 
hurt than ever, and. she was glad of the excuse 
to ayoid_him.,. He Jed her, however, to the 
piano, and.then took aseat in another part of 
the room, 

“Goodness!” exclaimed fidgefty little Miss 
White, sitting close by, Paul... ‘How well Jean- 
ette\sings this evening,” 

Paul felt.his ;heart bent fast, .The air and 
accompaniment, were unusual... Jeanett’s mag- 
nificent voice, rang out like-a trumpet summon- 
ing, to the assault, The earnest words went to 
his.soul, more effective, than a thousand ser- 
mons. 


“Tn the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 

Be not like damb-driven cattle, 
Be a hero in the strife. 
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Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing leave behind us, 
Foot-prints on the sands of Time.” 


At the conclusion of the song, Paul quietly: 


made his adieus to the hostess, and left; but 
all the way home his feet kept time to the in- 
spiring accompaniment, and when in the soli- 
tude of his own room, he repeated to himself, 
again and again, the words of the stirring 
song. Hitherto he had thought Jeanette un- 
just, at least in part: now, all at once, he 
understood her, and was ashamed of himself 
and of his Epicurean views of life. 

Strange and almost incomprehensible, that 
the waking up to manliness, to true nobility, 
should be so slow! Mothers may weep, fathers 
preach and command, sisters exert every gentle 
womanly influence, women of their choice may 
argue, advise, and sometimes part, as in this 
case: and then some little chord, buried deep 
under the accumulated debris of pride, indif- 
ference, and wounded vanity, will suddenly be 
struck by a sympathetic hand, and thrill and 
quiver into perfect harmony. Who among 
us shall dare hint that such little impulsive 
acts are not genuine inspirations? Many a 
man has been led to the fold, many a woman’s 
life strengthened, and temptation destroyed, 
by the spontaneous infusion of sympathetic 
feeling. 

Jeanette had always believed, that if she 
could ever fan into’a flame that spark so vitally 
essential to her own happiness and her lover’s 
salvation, there would then be no doubt in re- 
gard to the future. 

After that night Jeanette saw Paul no more. 
It is true the season was drawing to a close, and 
everybody, Jeanette included, going out * of 
town. But Paul, at any other time, would have 
remained, at least until Jeanette left. He did 
not call either, to leave cards, on his depar- 
ture. Was he angry? [ad that song offended 
him? If so all hope of his improvement was 
over: their parting was a final one. Poor 
Jeanette! 

The summer passed. At her father’s country- 
seat, on the Hudson, Jeanette entertained, as 
usual, and strove to be gay and happy: but it 
was a miserable failure. In the autumn she 
went back to New York, fully expecting to see 
Paul, somewhere, during the winter, even if 
he did not call. But New-Year’s came and 
went, yet still there was no word of him. 
Jeanette was too proud to ask about him, and 
nobody ever mentioned his name: he seemed to 
have dropped out of society altogether. Was 
hein Europe? Was he—worse than all—dead? 








Spring returned, and once more Jeanette 
was on the Hudson, at her father’s country- 
seat. Mr. Woolsey startled her, one morning, 
by saying, at the breakfast-table, after opening 
his letters, 

“I heard of our old friend, Paul, yesterday; 
and here is a letter about him from my friend, 
Mr. Sykes.” 

Jeanette’s heart beat fast, but she made no 
reply. 

‘‘T am sorry for him,” resumed her father, 
helping himself to another roll. 

“Sorry for him! What do you mean?” cried 
Jeanette, excitedly, with a look that revealed 
the secret which her father had long suspected. 

‘Well, the young rascal took a notion to go 
into business, a short time ago.” Jeanette's 
lip quivered. ‘His elder brother, who is 4 
shipping-merchant, thought it would be a good 
idea to establish a branch-house in California: 
so Paul was placedat the head of it, and went 
out to San Francisco, more than a year ago. 
I don’t know how they have managed it,”’ and 
the old man scratched his head thoughtfully, 
‘‘but Sykes, a member of the firm, told me that 
they had met with some terrible losses, and 
Fred’s fortune has dwindled down to a com- 
petence. I suppose they will regain it all be- 
fore long, though. Fred is one of the most 
reliable business men in the country; and Paul, 
Sykes says, is coming out splendidly.” 

‘Oh, dear, is that all, father? I thought it 
was something dreadful,” and Jennie, little 
hypocrite, resumed her fea. 

‘“‘No, child, it is not all; but I reckon it’s 
nothing very dangerous. Paul is strong: got 
an excellent constitution 4 

«What is it?”’ and Jeanette gasped for breath. 
‘‘Father, I—I love Paul: tell me, quickly, 
what has happened?"’ And she rose to her 
feet. 

«You see, Jeanette,’ and tears trembled in 
the old man’s eyes, as he saw the hands of his 
darling clenched, the quivering lip, the di- 
lated eye, ‘“‘you see, Jennie, Paul has been 
careless. He was coming east, and had got as 
far as the New Jersey Central, when there was 
a smash-up, and Paul, Mr. Sykes writes, was 
thrown down an embankment, and injured 
considerably. I really don’t know how much, 
but he was brought to the city, and carried to 
his hotel unconscious. I shall go to the city 
to-day, of course, and inquire.” 

Jeanette went up to him and laid her hand 
upon his shoulder. 

«Let me go with you?” she said. 

But her father shook his head. 
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“No, my dear, that wouldn’t do.”” He could ; beaming with emotion. At that instant, the 
not say that Paul might have ceased to love } crunching of carriage-wheels was heard, as if 
her, but he thought it; and he evaded the sub- } rapidly approaching the house. 
ject by adding, ‘if he is able to be moved, I “T hear him coming,” she cried. ‘J hear 
will bring him up here, and, together, we'll} him coming—oh! thank God!” and ran down 
nurse him back to health. Will that do, dar-! stairs, her still-disheveled hair flying wildly 
ling?” over her shoulders. She reached the parlor- 

Jeanette answered by flinging herself into § door just as Mr. Woolsey, and some one he was 
her father’s arms and bursting into tears, as } half supporting, entered the apartment. 
she murmured, ‘‘ You are so good, and thought- Jeanette sprang forward. <‘‘Paul,’’ she ex- 
ful, and kind.” claimed, and fell on his bosom, sobbing. 

All that day Jeanette was restless. Neither Mr. Woolsey discreetly left the room, closing 
her bird, nor her flowers, nor her music, } the door behind him. 
interested her. Twenty times she went to the *« Jeanette, I have been at work,” said Paul, 
door to look for her father, though she knew } faintly, as he sank on the sofa. 
he could not get back for hours yet. At last, “Yes, Paul!” and she sobbed more ex- 
toward the middle of the afternoon, came a} citedly than ever, kneeling and clinging to him. 
telegram. «‘T have lost half my fortune.” 

‘‘Have seen Paul. Is not so much hurt as An incoherent, ‘I am glad of it,’ was the 
reported; but cannot bring him up to-day, as ; next answer. 
his partners are to see him yet about some «And I’ve smashed my arm, as you see,” 
business. Look for us to-morrow,” looking down on the left one, which was in a 

Oh! blessed words! To the telegraph clerk, } sling. 
who had transcribed them, they conveyed no «Oh! Paul—darling—I’m so sorry.” 
special meaning; but to Jeanette they said ‘¢ Will you love me now, Jeanette?” 
that Paul still loved her, and that she should “Yes!” faintly. 
see him before long. «* And marry me, some of these days?” 

When would they come? The telegraph did; ‘ To-morrow,” cried Jeanette, throwing the 
not mention the train. But, almost at dawn, i hair back from her forehead, and looking him 
Jeanette arose, for she could not sleep, and} proudly in the eyes. <‘‘ Poor or rich—maimed 
began to dress. As the sun mounted above} or well—to-morrow, if you ask it.” 
the hills, she threw open her window and} To this day, Jeanette says, however, that, 
looked out. The air was balmy and soft; the} even in affairs of love, it is best to put duty 
birds were singing joyously; all nature was first. ‘‘ You see,” she adds, “it always eomes 
exultant and grateful. Her own heart was} out right Paul is all the nobler for what I 
full of thankfulness and joy. She leaned on } exacted, and I, though it eost me a year of 
the sill, and looked heavenward, her eyes? suffering, am all the happier.” 
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BY ROSE GREENLEAF. , 
he 
Ox! I love in the country in Summer to be, When duties in-doors are completed, 
Where we rise at the dawn of the day, We'll whistle to Rover, and then 
And drive the cows down to the pasture-field, We're away to the meadows, for lilies, 
And gather bright flowers on the way ; Or a romp with old Rose, in the glen; 
Where the woodlands resound with the warblings Or taking a walk to the sea-shore, 
Of birds that sing up in the trees, To see the sails pass up the bay, 
And the scent of the blossoming clover Or recline in the shade of the cedars, 
Is wafted along on the breeze. And watch the men tossing the hay. 
When at home all assist in the duties; Yes! give me the country in Summer, 


Where the woodlands with berries abound ; 


Nell washes the dishes, and Sue 
Where the flowers seem to vie in their beauty, 


Is straining the milk in the pantry, 


And Jalways find something to do; And the notes of sweet songsters resound 
There’s the beds to be made in the chambers, From morn until eve, and dame Nature 

The rooms to be dusted with care ; 
Fresh flowers to be placed on the mantle, 

That is always my pride to have there. 


Seems clothed in her brightest array, 
Oh! hw sweet is the country in Summer,, 
Where we rise at the dawn of the day. 
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Was there ever such an awkward predica- 
ment? The pretty face glancing at itself in 
the mirror opposite, drew down the corners of 
the rosy mouth, and tried to look sorry; but 
the imp of mischief that lurked in the dim- 
ple in her chin gained the day, and Milly 
tossed the letter on the sofa, and laughed 
wickedly. 

“‘Millicent!” and Miss Deborah De Kaye 
frowned darkly over her gold-rimed speefacles 
at the sound. ‘Such levity is most un- 
seemly !” 

Unseemly! What would have become of 
aunt Deborah had she but known the dreadful 
enormity of the whole matter? For Milly De 
Kaye, just eighteen years old, an orphan, an 
heiress, and pretty enough to set any man dis- 
tracted at her vagaries, was—I shudder to say 
it-—was, at that very moment, engaged to three 
different men ! 

There isn’t a shadow of an excuse to offer 
for her, except that she was the most mis- 
chievous kitten I ever knew; and she hada 
trick of opening her soft, gray eyes, and look- 
ing innocently. up at the unlucky man with 
whom she was flirting, which, in some mar- 
velous manner, invariably bewitched him into 
making a goose of himself. She had been pay- 
ing a visit in Boston and,New York, and, dear 
me! it ‘would take a month to tell you of all 
the naughtiness she had been guilty of. And 
the present cause of the mirth which shocked 
aunt Deborah was nothing less than a letter 
from one of the unfortunates who considered 
himself engaged to Milly, beseéching her guar- 
dian’s sanction to that @prangement, ‘ 

Milly’s real poardialiibe. Mr. Somers, @ 
jolly old gentleman, formerly a partner of-her 
father’s, who had, retired :from:-pvactier, and 
lived very handsomely in’ Boston; but ‘when 
she left school, Milly found herself claimed by 
her father’s sisters, two maiden ladies, who re- 
sided in one of the loveliest of New England 
towns, where they quite queened it over the 
rest of the inhabitants thereof, by virtue of 
their ancient name aud blue blood. © They 
were very elegant old ladies, such models of 
propriety, that Milly shocked them everyhour 
in the day, to her intense glee. And this let- 
ter, which caused such a sensation, had been 
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forwarded by Mr. Somers to aunt Deborah—a 
bit of folly for which Milly secretly resolved 
to read him a lecture. 

‘“A most properly expressed letter,” said 
Miss Deborah, picking it up, and smoothing 
out the creases that Milly had made. ‘Isaac 
Brewster ;’ a very good name, Milly; dates 
back to the Mayflower, I think.” 

‘‘T shouldn’t wonder,” said Milly, saucily. 
‘“‘Mr. Brewster looks very much like an ani- 
mated fossil; I’ll ask him how he felt when he 
landed on Plymouth Rock.” 

Aunt Deborah gasped; the Mayflower and 
the Pilgrim Fathers were among her articles 
of belief, and Milly's nineteenth-century irrey- 
erence filled her with holy horror. 

“It’s perfectly ridiculous,” pursued Milly. 
‘Why, aunt Deborah, he’s old enough to be 
my grandfather, very nearly.” 

“Didn’t you accept him, when he proposed 
to you ?” asked Miss De Kaye, severely. 

‘“Why—no!” hesitated Milly, the dimples 
beginning to show themselves again. ‘He 
asked me if I would like to live in Boston, and 
I said ‘yes, Boston air agreed with me,’ and 
then he wished to know how I liked his house, 
(it was at a grand party that he gave, and we 
were in the picture-gallery, eating ices,) and I 
told him it would suit me exactly, if there was 
only a conservatory added; and he said he 
would consult an architect, and then Clarke 
Eglethorpe came after me to waltz, and— 
and That’s all—every bit!” 

But, secretly, Miss.Milly was chuckling over 
the fableau of fat Mr. Brewster’s panting 





% efforts to rise from his knees, when he heard 


Eglethorpe’s footsteps; and she did not think 
it necessary to relate all the coquettish glances 
that had made such, work with: the tough old 
bachelor’s worldly-wise heart. 

‘Millicent, this is perfectly awful,’ began 
Miss Deborah ; but she got no further in that 
sentence, forthe door opened, and in walked 
aunt Barbara. Now, adnt Barbara’ was a 
shade less strict in her laws of propriety than 
her sister, which may be accounted for by her 
being three years her junior, and having once 
had a love-affair, which. ended unhappily, but 
had invested her with a sort of sad dignity 
ever since, and, therefore, in “‘ matters of the 
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heart,’’ as she termed it, aunt Barbara felt 
herself to be quite aw fatt. 

« Milly,” said Miss Barbara, with a benign 
glance, that somehow gave Milly a preparatory 
shiver. ‘‘ James has just brought up the noon 
mail, and here’s a letter, which, being ad- 
dressed to the Misses de Kaye, I have opened. 
It’s a very important letter, my dear,’’ smiling 
blandly, ‘from Mr.,Roger Winthrop, asking 
our consent to paying his addresses to you. 
Sister Deborah, please read it.” 

Milly betook herself to the sofa-pillow, which 
she pinched viciously, to keep from another 
display of levity ; and after aunt Deborah had 
read the note over twice, she handed it to the 
delinquent, who commented upon it with her 
usual freedom aloud. 

«‘He ‘hopes his name and position may not 
be unacceptable ;? (nonsense! what has that 
to do with the matter?) ‘thinks your niece’s 
affections are engaged in the affair ;’ (disgust- 
ing prig! much he knows about them/) ‘and 
will hope to receive a favorable answer, in per- 
son, this week.’ Heavens!’’ and Milly looked 
perfectly aghast at the suggestion. 

‘I wish you would be less profane!” sighed 
aunt Deborah. ‘ Barbara, I don’t know what 
tomake of Milly. I, too, have received a pro- 
posal for her (from Mr. Isaac Brewster; you 
remember the family, my dear? Came over 
in the Mayflower ;) and I begin to think Milly 
must have behaved very badly, while away 
from our guidance. I fear she has been trifl- 
ing.”’ 

“With the deepest and purest emotions of 
the human heart!” ejaculated aunt Barbara, 
solemnly. 

Alas! poor old ladies. Milly smiled invol- 
untarily, and shoved further down into her 
pocket a long letter from Clarke Eglethorpe, 
informing her that he meditated coming to 
Westerly to announce their ‘‘ engagement,” 

‘*To which of these two letters do you wish 
me to return an affirmative answer?” de- 
manded aunt Deborah, having given Milly 
what she thought.a proper pause for reflection. 

‘I don’t know, I’m sure,’’ said Milly, in an 
aggravatingly helpless voice, with a meek 
droop of her gray eyes. ‘‘ Don’t answer them, 
aunt Deborah—let them come; Westerly is a 
very pretty. place, and I shouldn’t want to de- 
cide such & serious matter before you and 
aunt. Barbara saw the gentlemen.” 

A faint glimmer of satisfaction dawned upon 
Miss Deborah’s grim countenance at this dip- 
lomatic remark, and aunt Barbara interposed 
with another piece of news. 


“Talso had a note from Dora Larcom, say- 
ing that she will stop here on her way from 
Lebanon, for a short visit.”’ 

‘‘ Dora!’ cried Milly, with an exclamation 
point that spoke volumes. If there was an in- 
dividual whom she detested, it was, her cousin 
Dora. 

And a telegram from: Noel Sefton. The 
carriage will have to go for them both this 
afternoon. I do wish Noel would give us a 
little more notice.’’ 

‘* Don’t’ abuse, the absent, aunt Barbara,’ 
said a laughing voice behind her, and Milly 
sprang up with a radiant face to greet the de- 
linquent, who lounged half inside the low 
window. 

*“<Oh, cousin Noel! I'm so glad you are 
come.” 

To ordinary mortals, the cordiality of her 
welcome would have carried proof of her sin- 
cerity; but Noel Sefton knew Milly, and Mil- 
ly’s “* ways,” since the tender age of six, when 
she used to practice coquetry upon him in its 
mild form, and, therefore, he gave her a droll, 
teasing look, from a pair of dark, blue eyes, 
and an incredulous ‘Honor bright, Milly?” 
in the calmest of tones, which inspired her 
with a longing to box his ears. 

Aunt Deborah, gave him her cheek to kiss, 
and thawed visibly, for Noel was her favorite 
nephew; the choicest wines, and the finest 
fruit were always produced for Mr. Sefton, 
who, invariably, with all his love of teasing, 
kept within the boundary of deference to her, 
which aunt Deborah always exacted. 

“You needn’t send the carriage,”’ said Noel, 
depositing himself in his graceful, lazy way, 
in a corner of Milly’s sofa. <‘ Dora is at pre- 
sent riding up from the siation. I preferred 
walking, to the infliction!’’ he added, wick- 
edly, for Milly’s edification. 

“Is she as agreeable. as ever?” retorted 
Milly, provokingly aloud, ... 

“I think she has a mission now,’’ said he, 
plaintively,..‘* 1 believe Lheard her say so as I 
fell asleep. ' Really, it was my only defence. 
I was obliged to restore exhausted nature, 
after two hours of uninterrupted Dora.”’ 

Aunt, Deborah opened her lips to reprove 
him, but the sound of carriage-wheels at the 
door interrupted her, and both old ladies went 
out to receive the guest. 

“Oh, Noel!” said Milly, in a voice of comic 
despair, and forgetting her pique in her 
{anxiety to unfold part of her dilemma (she 
; wouldn’: have told him all of it for the world) 
¢‘¢I am in such a sorape,” ta 
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«« Another ?”’ he asked, resignedly. 

“So horrid! Do you know, Mr. Somers 
actually sent the letter to aunt Deborah, and, 
Noel, he’s coming here to Westerly.” 

“‘Deluded mortal! Who’s coming, Milly ?” 

‘Mr. Brewster—Isaae ; the fat old bachelor, 
who lives on Beacon street.” 

Noel went off into a shout of laughter; Mil- 
ly’s face was irresistible. ‘And aunt De- 
borah thinks I’ve made a grand conquest, and 
enlarges about the Pilgrim Fathers! I don’t 
know what I shall-do! And then, of all things, 
Dora! Noel, dear,” she said, with the softest 
blush, and side-glance of her eyes, “ you'll 
have to take care of me; I never was in such 
a plight in my life.” 

Milly administered her sugar-plum adroitly, 
just as she heard aunt Deborah’s foot on the 
threshold; and Noel’s reply, if he meant to 
make one, was silenced by Dora’s entrance. 

Dora Larcom, the third of this party of 
cousins, was several years Milly’s senior, and 
would have been called a very handsome wo- 
man, had it not been for sundry eccentricities 
in dress that produced a curious effect upon 
the beholder. She had regular, well-shaped fea- 
tures, and a fine complexion; but her pretty, 
light-brown hair was drawn down close behind 
her ears, and fastened in a!wad, much resem- 
bling a buckwheat pancake, at the back of 
her head; Milly read ‘‘woman’s suffrage?’ 
plainly inscribed on that coiffure, and saw 
Noel’s eyes glance at her own graceful, chest- 
nut braids, with seeret satisfaction. Then there 
was a total absence of crinoline, in the place 
where fashion dictated that it ‘should be, and 
a curious protuberance in a most unorthodox 
spot ; and the brown linen traveling-dress was 
made and put on in a style that never saw the 
light in any quarter of the globe save modern 
Athens. Milly always maintained a species 
of armed neutrality with Miss Larcom upon 
the rare occasions WHO ’they met. She had 
never quite forgotten a Ghildish scrape, which 
occurred one stimmer when Dora and she were 
left under aunt Deborah’s guardianship, and 
had nearly driven the old lady crazy by their 
different methods of aggravations.. Upon one 
oceasion, Milly, (being previously instigated 
to the wickedness by a sly hint from Dora) 
stole a plate of baked apples from aunt Debo- 
rah’s pantry, and secreted them upon the gar- 
ret stairs, for their private deglutition; but 
the poor little culprit never enjoyed: that re- 
past, for Dora, being seized with spite because 
Milly was allowed to go out and drive instead 
of herself, basely turned State’s evidence, and 





conducted aunt Deborah to the spot where the 
stolen treasure was hidden. Milly bore the 
punishment that followed in a purely stoical 
manner; but she never forget the meanness; 
and she had many an opportunity of hitting 
Dora saucy raps, now-a-days, in sore places, 
and I must, as a truthful historian, confess 
that she seldom omitted to improve them. 

“Milly, dear; so glad to see you! How 
stout you have grown ;-quite rustic and rosy, 
isn’t she, cousin Noel?” said Dora, in a thin, 
rasping voice, that contrasted unpleasantly 
with Milly’s soft intonations. 

‘*Noel mistook me for a milkmaid,” retorted 
Milly, picking up the gauntlet, with dancing 
eyes. ‘*Let me take your hat, Dora. Is this 
the last Boston fashion for arranging hair ?— 
so graceful and becoming!” And the little 
witch perched her head on one side, and sur- 
veyed the buckwheat pancake with malicious 
gravity. But Dora ignored the remark with a 
lofty air, that added to Noel’s enjoyment, and 
directed her conversation chiefly to the aunts, 
while Milly whispered naughty comments to 
Noel, on the sofa, until presently her attention 
was caught by Dora’s saying, carelessly, 
“What became of Mr. Winthrop, after you 
left me, cousin Noel ? Did he go on to Boston?” 

‘«He went to the hotel,” said Noel, shooting 
a glance at Milly. Aunt Deborah gave a sig- 
nificant cough, and asked her nephew if he 
had invited his friend to dine. Milly grew 
hot at the bare suggestion. What would be- 
come of her if Roger Winthrop confided his 
hopes to Noel? Somehow, she did not like to 
imagine stern reproof in those deep, blue eyes. 
But Noel did not seem to think Mr. Winthrop’s 
visit of much importance, for he answered, 
carelessly, that Roger‘said he would call, and 
then amused himself by slyly ruffling up 
Dora’s oddities, and enjoying the aunts’ be- 
wilderment at her new-fangled theories. 

Milly. slipped away from them all before 
long, and when once locked in her room, she sat 
down to think, and found her ideas in a dread- 
fully tangled state. Who ever supposed that 
these absurd men would select the same week 
to pounce upon her; it was rather fun when 
the three separate strings were in Boston and 
New York, and she had managed to postpone 
the evil day with great adroitness ; but'she had 
not bargained for this general settlement. And 
then, Noel Pshaw! She could coax him 
into helping her out of any trouble ; but, some- 
how, with all his cool, careless ways, his ideas 
about women were fastidious and peculiar, 
and she did not believe he’d approve of her 
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doings. It made Milly downright angry to 
feel such a misgiving, about telling him the 
whole state of affairs, and she frowned until 
her pretty, fair brow became a droll imitation 
of aunt Deborah’s last efforts in that line. 
She read over Clarke Eglethorpe’s letter, and 
it made her feel more guilty than ever, for 
there was a ring of real passionate warmth in 
it. Well! She couldn’t marry all of them; 
her wits generally brightened in an emer- 
gency, and now, by way of assisting them, she 
would take a ride on horseback with Noel. So 
she arrayed herself in her blue habit, and the 
hat with its tiny blue veil tied around it, and 
marched down, looking wickeder and prettier 
than ever, and challenged her cousin to a race, 
nor deigned to apologize to Dora for carrying 
him off. 

They had a merry ride; Milly was deter- 
mined to enjoy present pleasure, at all events, 
and Noel left off teasing, and did not even al- 
lude to Roger Winthrop, for which forbearance 
she was unspeakably thankful. 

Coming back, down through the shady ave- 
nue which led to the Coor, Milly had her race, 
and Noel’s horse was sufficiently matched in 
gpeed with hers to make it exciting. They 
came in very close together, Milly not more 
than two lengths ahead, her bright face glow- 
ing with fun and triumph, her scarlet lips 
parted with their archest smile, as she turned 
her head over her shoulder to see Noel’s pla- 
cidly amused face. 

“Bless my soul!” said a wheezing, asthma- 
tic voice. ‘Miss Milly, its very unsafe for 
you to ride so fast. Wait! Let me help you 
off.”’ 

Milly’s smile deepened into something with 
a soupcon of malice in it, as she saw Mr. Brew- 
ster’s corpulent person coming slowly down 
the steps. Roger Winthrop’s tall, angular 
figure appeared at his elbow; but with a nod, 
and careless ‘‘ good evening,” to both her suit- 
ors, Milly slipped off her saddle, taking Noel’s 
firm, steady hand in her descent. How he 
managed to be beside her before them, or how 
Milly contrived to let him know that she would 
be assisted by no one but himself, remains a 
problem. 

Tea was served in due ‘time, and Miss De- 
borah presided behind the urn, urbane and 
dignified, with Mr. Brewster at herright hand, 
and Roger Winthrop at her left, while she dis- 
cussed the “first families’ of New England, 
from the Mayflower down to the present day, 
to her heart’s content. Milly’s deportment, 
under the scruting of her pair of lovers, was 








a study—cool, careless, and merry, all at once, 
with the innocent-looking, wide-opened, gray 
eyes, that I have before alluded to, and the 
same bewitching smiles, except that she ca- 
priciously bestowed all the latter upon her 
cousin Noel, and kept the carelessness for 
others. Dora Larcom devoted herself to a pon- 
derous flirtation (no other adjective describes 
it) with Roger Winthrop, which lasted most 
of the evening. But Milly did not escape to 
her room as successfully as she hoped to do, 
for, as she was descanting volubly upon the 
merits of Offenbach versus Mendelsohm, merely 
to tease Dora, Mr. Winthrop contrived to get 
behind her chair, and said, in solemn sotio voce, 

“Miss Milly, I hope my letter was received 
with approbation by your aunts? Will you 
appoint an hour at which I may see you in the 
morning; I ought to have a few privileges now, 
you know.” 

Milly’s cheeks were in a flame. If Roger 
had been gifted with a little mother-wit he 
would not have mistaken that red flag of mu- 
tiny for maidenly confusion. 

“I don’t know what you mean by ‘ now,’” 
said she, wickedly unconscious. ‘ Your privi- 
leges, as a guest, certainly permit you to call 
upon me, when I’m disengaged !” 

He looked so bewildered, awkward, and 
helpless, that she became suddenly good-na- 
tared, and added, in a hasty whisper, as Dora 
drew near them, ‘‘Come over at ten to-morrow.” 

Mr. Winthrop settled ‘his collar, and ran his 
hand’ through his thin, sandy whiskers, com- 
placently, as he thought. «I don’t think she 
has quite the dignity necessary to fill the posi- 
tion of Mrs. Roger Winthrop, Jr.; but the 
property is so large, by Jove! and the girl’s 
deuced pretty.” 

Mr. Brewster and aunt Deborah had evi- 
dently been holding cabinet counsel, and Milly 
became suddenly blind, and would not see her 
aunt’s uplifted finger. So the fat bachelor was 
obliged to make his adieu to his lady love in 
public, but she considerately asked him te 
breakfast, which made him depart, beaming 
all over with satisfaction. 

“How you do flirt with that mountain, 
Milly,” whispered Noel, as he lit her candle 
for her at the foot of the stairs. ‘Why don’t 
you put him out of misery at once ?” 

«Misery 2?’ retorted she. ‘* Rather a healthy 
specimen! How do you know what I may do? 
His ‘house in Boston is lovely, and, oh, Noel! 
I'll have you at all my dinner-parties, and l’H 
give such gorgeousiones !’’ and the mischievous 
face nodded: good-night over the bannisters. 
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Iam afraid.that it.was.not,an invocation to 
Lis patron saint, which Mr, Sefton muttered in 
the depths of his mustache, while walking off 
to.bed! fs 

Breakfast. was half. over, next morning, when 
Milly came down, looking, like.a rose-bud.,,.I 
don’t know how;she, managed, it, for \she,.had 
cried. her pretty; eyes.red the night before,, be- 
cause Dora had seen fit, to, visit. her; before re- 
tiring, and. had: entertained, her with.a venem- 
ous bit of gossip about Noel,. consisting, in.an 
artful, combination. of; hints, as, to wis -being 
‘fast,’ and the. prevailing. rumor of his .eny 
gagement to Flora, Delaney,';a Boston . girl; 
about whom Milly had. been secretly, troubled 
for some time... But she.did; not,let; Dorashave 
the bliss of knowing, that ;her  stery,,annoyed 
her;, not, she!,and Miss, Larcom retired, .at 
length, feeling yather sore, at/the retaliating 
raps which Milly had administered: yy. ’ 

Taere were.two Jetters.on Milly's plate, one 
in Mr, Somers’ somewhat jseratchy, business: 
hand, and), the. other, with. ‘a, New! York post- 
mark, and an intricate; monogram, in-s¢arlet 
and. gold. ; Milly read both»in; silence, | and 
neither appeared, to. give her. much satisfaction, 
for her fresh, young, brow. unconsciously. as+ 
sumed aunt Deborah’s ‘form, and. Neel, saw. it. 
Looking up, she caught biseye, and; awoke to 
the conversation going on aroand her. - It was 
conducted chiefly by the gentlemen, and’. was 
nothing less than,the, state of the money. mar; 
ket—gold and stocks, all, Greek to; Milly,, As 
she watched the, earnestness with ,whigh;,Mr; 
Brewster and Noel diseussed) Mammon, an.idea 
flashed into Milly’s busy .brain—an , idea; 
naughty and wicked; in, the.extreme;/and only 
to be carried out, by.a series of awful fibs ;.but 
it opened a possible door of escape from ‘these 
dreadful men,’ ‘as she .mentally, styled them, 
and the temptation was great. 

The next half-hour, was dawdled away .over 
the piano. with Noel, and then Dora announced 
that. she saw. Mr. ; Winthrop. approaching the 
house, Milly seized..the. garden-hat and scis- 
sors. sividy : 

“Aunt Deborah,” said» shé;.:4 the, vases in 
the library want fresh flowers, and I think 1’11 
gather them. before the sun! gets; any higher‘ 
Thank, you, Mr.’ Brewster, :\Li won’t« troable 
you tego ; but, perhaps; youll .find ime:in the 


summer-house,. presently.’’::Fer Milly thought 
that she might find an:interruptibn agreeable 
in the coming: intervidw;: and - - eoagetampe 
occurrence, like a pradent general::« 

Roger's greeting was elaborate: im itmetate- 


upon, her, she felt, nervous, and longed to have 
it, over, Bah! how could she ever have al- 
lowed:hin,togo, so far; but she would give him 
his chance, with the others, So, at last, look, 
ing: coquettishly up,at ,bim, (the girl was ina 
desperate, fright,, but.she. could not help her 
natural proclivities, ). she plunged into the sub- 
ject, with, a, droll. imitation of his own pomp; 
ousmess., 5), 

é{Mr., ‘Winthenn, I Athen something very seri- 
ous to,say to,you... I think the understanding 
which existed, between us must be broken.”’ 

i Miss De Kaye!/’... Ourengagement?”’ The 
astonished Roger gasped. for breath. 

‘+ It never, was.an engagement,” cried Milly, 
her, natural;impetuousness getting uppermost, 
suddenly. ...4* L.said,, ‘if I did not, change my 
mind,’ and I left you equally free. But that’s 
nothing to do;with it; I want you to release 
me. from my, promise,” 

“But it, was such, a, sensible arrangement, 
and-rl love you devotedly, Milly,’’ said Roger, 

Milly smiled, simygluntarily ; the love was 
eyidently; an, after-thought. 
_.. Thank, you,” said, she, demurely, ‘‘But 
then, matters are altered, I find. Iam not an 
heiress any; more.” 

‘‘Not,,an;heiress;.any more!” ejaculated 
Roger, actugily..guilty of the rudeness of re- 
peating, her words; but with a rising inflec- 
tion, of yoice that afforded Milly the most glee- 
ful satisfaction. 

«“No,” said she, soberly. ‘I had a letter 
from my guardian, Mr. Somers, this very morn- 
ing.. I. don’t, quite understand him; it’s all 
about stocks and banks that he had confidence 
in,” (how the slandered guardian would have 
boxed. her ears, if:-he could have heard this 
veracious statement!) ‘but that’s the sum 
total; there.is.only a little saved, and I’m not 
an heiress any. more, and shall have to live 
with aunt.Deborah.. Do you think I would 
make.a good governess ?” 

«‘ Heavens! What a lucky escape for me,” 
thought; Roger... Then, more pompously than 
ever—n‘‘ A.governess!, My dear Miss de Kaye, 
your,relations will not allow that, of course. 
Let.me,hepe that it ig, not as bad as you fear; 
Mr. Somers has been a most careless guardian, 
I-shouldimagine.,,, I must thank you for your 
frankness and honesty, ; situated as I am, I can 
not offer you affluence, and you are most sen- 
sible. in desiring, that our connection should 
Cbased i wo’ to 
ainshoneiee’. she gaid,. giving him the 
tips of her rosy fingers, and very nearly say- 





liness, and, as he ‘gaaéd' patronizingly down } ing, 


“disgusting prig!” out loud. But she 
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had to endure another of hig set speeches, 
which she took private notes of, to entertain 
Noel with, and, finally, raising his beaver half 
an inch above his head, Mr. Winthrop turned 
on his heel, and left her. 

«What a capital idea,’ thought Milly, as 
she walked blithely on to.the summer-house, 
picking roses as she went along. ‘I never 
imagined that I could frighten him off so easily, 
and yet, one likes to be loved for one’s own—— 
Mr. Eglethorpe !” 

The last two words were uttered aloud, in 
much surprise, for, lounging against the pillar 
of the summer-house, stood the handsome 
figure of her New York lover. 

‘‘T was on my way to the house,” he said, 
taking her hand. ‘ Didn’t you get my note? 
Why, Milly, I thought you would be glad to 
see me ?” 

He. had beautiful, great, brown eyes, and 
they grew sad as he glanced at her averted 
face, and his tone of disappointment made her 
feel guilty again. ’ 

“T never ought to have, allowed yon to 
come,”’ she said, hurriedly. .“¢ You must not 
think of me any more,.except as a friend,” 
and then she sat down and told him the same 
story she had just related to. Roger. 

I have said he was a handsomejman, I must 
add that he was dangerously. unprincipled, 
and, moreover, was as much in love with Milly 
as he ever could be with.any woman; but his 
gambling debts were large, and. he would pro- 
bably never have indulged in more than a, pas- 
sing flirtation with her, had he not supposed 
her fortune to be an ample one. But he had 
sufficient feeling enlisted in the matter to do 
high, tragedy well, and Milly was almost de- 
ceived into thinking her test a cruel one, until 
she, found that, with all his protestations, he 
did, not once renew his proposal of marriage: 
And her heart turned sick within her bosom, 
and she wondered if every body loved her for 
her money; while Eglethorpe swore he could 
never be happy again, and parted from her, 
stormily enough, actually, leaving a hot tear 
upon her hand. — It nearly upset her, for Milly 
had a loving, tender heart, underneath: her 
diablerie, and she sat still when Eglethorpe left 
her, and pulled her roses to pieces, with some- 
thing very like tears in her eyes. 

“Miss Milly,” said Mr. Brewster,-interrupt+ 
ing her at last, ‘I’ve come to get my answér; 
as I wrote you I:would. Miss Deborah: thinks 
you are not favorably disposed te me; but I 
hope ? 





“Don’t!” said Milly, petulently. “Aunt. 





Deborah was right, Mr. Brewster. I’ve lost 
all my money, and—and—there’s an end of it.” 
The poor man gazed at her in blank dismay. 
‘Lost your money?” he echoed. ‘ What 
can Sumers have been about ?”’ 

But Milly, being afraid that too close ques- 
tioning would expose the ruse, only shook her 
head, and tried to look doleful. 

“I don’t belieye it can be possible,” he 
finally ejaculated, rubbing his bald head, until 
it shone more smoothly than ever. ‘And, 
whether it’s true or not, that need make no dif- 
ference; you shall have as handsome settle- 
ments as any woman in Boston. Say yes; J 
don’t care if you haven’t a cent, child.” 

Milly looked up at the fat little man. He 
was fairly trembling with excitement, his hon- 
est face transformed with: feeling into some- 
thing really noble; never, as long‘as she lived, 
would she make fun of him again. What would 
become of her? She knew, by the awful sink- 
ing of the heart, that she could not marry him, 
and, of the three, he was the only one who 
loved her for herself. 

'*6T can’t; I can’t?” she cried, all her mis- 
chief gone out of her in this extremity, “TI 
don’t: really love you; I:could not marry you 
without love; and oh! you are just as good, 
and kind, and ¢rve as you'can be—a great deal 
too good for me.” 

Milly got both his hands in hers, and poured 
out her:words in her own impetuous fashion. 
He turned very pale ; there was no mistaking 
the girl’s sincerity ; and the fairest dream of 
Isaac Brewster's life died out that June morn- 
ing. 

“There!” said he, at last, drawing a long 
sigh. ‘Tt’s just as Miss Deborah said; there 
are too many years between us. Milly, would 
you mind giving me a kiss? I’m almost old 
enough to be your father.’’ 

She was so sorry for him, so racked with a 
dozen different emotions, that she trembled 
from head to foot, as she let him take the kiss 
he asked for. She watched him go up toward 
the avenue-gate, and then she darted out, away 
down the garden-path, tillshe came to the little 
ravine, where she flung’ herself down, so 
blinded with tears, that she never saw the 
lazy, gracetul figure of Noel lounging on the 

ass. r 
. ¢ Milly,” ‘exclaimed a much-amazed voice, 
and her cousin sat down. beside her, and re- 
garded her with the utmost perplexity. 

“Go away !” “eried she, ‘in the extremity of 
her surprise and pain. 

“Indeed, I shall’ hot,” said he, gravely, 
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drawing her hand into his, in the peculiarly 
gentle way that belonged to him. ‘ You al- 
ways tell me your scrapes, Milly; what is it 
now?” 

But the utter impossibility of telling him all 
her troubles was the! drop too much for Milly, 
and she went off into genuine hysterics, and 
fairly terrified him by her absurd alternations 
between tears and laughter. _ 

“T’ve lost all my money!” she gasped, at 
last, sitting upright, and speaking intelligibly. 

«Ts that all?” 

All? It was enough to send off two men, 
who swore desperate love to me three daysago.” 

‘How dare they!” The flash of fire in the 
blue eyes made Milly shrink. <‘ That fat old 
bachelor ” ' 

“Is the only honest one of them all,” she 
burst in, her dream of teasing taking posses- 
sion of her. ‘He offered to make very hand- 
some settlements, and said he didn’t care if I 
hadn’t a cent. Ido think he’s one of the best 
men that ever lived.” 

Noel turned white. 

* Milly, don’t trifle! 
married ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said she, wickedly. 
* Do you ?” 

For a man who prided: himself upon hi 
phlegmatic composure, Noel Sefton sadly be- 
lied his character upon this occasion, for he 
saw something in the lovely, blushing face 
that drove him mad on:the instant, and he 
caught the teasing little witch in his arms, and 
having kissed her twice in a most impetuous 
fashion, said, 

“Yes, Ido know; you are going to marry 
me, my darling, and I never meant to let any 
other man have you—never !”’ ° 

‘“‘Then you’re a regular Turk,” said she, re- 
covering her breath after this alarming as- 
sault. ‘Dora says you’re engaged to Flora 
Delaney,” 

‘Dora be—hanged !” wasthe emphatic retort. 

“Noel!” after a long pause, during which 
she clung to him, as if she was afraid he would 
vanish, suddenly. ‘Noel,’’ very penitently, 





Are you going to’be 


“I told you a fib!” 





«My dear child, I’ve heard you tell a great 
many! Well?” 

‘* Please,” with such an absurdly innocent 
face, that he laughed outright. ‘I haven't 
lost my fortune at all; I was only making be- 
lieve.” 

He looked so amazed, that Milly found she 
must tell him the whole story, which she did, 
with such coaxing annotations that he had not 
the heart to scold her as she deserved. And, 
as she twined her arms around his neck, and 
told him how she had always loved him, since 
she was a wee child, and whispered how hand- 
some he was, with the delicious flattery of love, 
Dora suddenly appeared in front of them. 

“Well?” said Noel, clasping his necklace 
tighter, ‘* Don’t send Miss Delaney a telegram, 
Dora.’’ 

“You can attend to your own dispatches,” 
said she, in a rage. ‘Milly, I am astonished 
at you. Upon aunt Deborah’s authority, you 
are engaged to Roger Winthrop.” 

“So I was,” said Milly, saucily, “and to Mr. 
Brewster, and how many more, Noel?” And 
she sent a ringing laugh after Dora, as she 
went off to spread the news. 

Aunt Deborah was perfectly delighted, and 
read them a long dissertation upon the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and the union of two more of the 
Mayflower familes in this generation ; and aunt 
Barbara wept copiously, and told them the 
story of her unhappy love-affair, for the thir- 
teenth time, and bestowed a ruby bracelet 
upon Milly to impress it upon her mind. Clarke 
Eglethorpe and Roger Winthrop found out how 
they’ had been served, when too late, with 
secret fury, and Mr. Somers did box Milly’s 
ears, when she confessed her naughty false- 
hoods. to him, but kissed her afterward, in high 
good humor, as Noel was his prime favorite. 
Good Mr. Brewster sent Milly a pair of dia- 
mond solitaires for the wedding gift, and Noel 
and she wrote him a joint note of thanks, 
which gratified the kind old bachelor’s feel- 
ings immensely. 

And Dora Larcom is Dora Larcom still; still 
in pursuit of a husband, or ‘“‘a mission,”—it 
matters very little which. 
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Under the larch with its’ tas#els ‘wet, 
While the early sunbeams lingered yet, 
In the rosy dawn my love I met.;: 


Under the larch, when the sun was set, 


$ 


He came with an early violet: 
. Forty years—and I have it yet. 


Ont of life, with its fond regret, 
What have love and memory yet? 
Only an April violet. 




















THE MYSTERY AT BRIDE’S BAYOU. 


BY JANE G. AUSTIN. 





CHAPTER IL. 

Ir was certainly a very original idea for a 
bridal-tour; but Rensalaer Courtenay was an 
independent sort of person, and Gertrude Van 
Tuiller, his wife that was to be, always re- 
ceived every suggestion of his as a special 
revelation of wisdom and genius. So, when 
he told her of the lovely little bayou, far down 
the eastern coast of Florida, which he had dis- 
covered on one of his bachelor cruises, she 
cheerfully assented to his proposition thattheir 
bridal-tour should be in that direction, in- 
stead of to the stereotyped Niagara, or Europe, 
or Washington. 1a ¢ ‘ 

But they did not propose to go entirely alone. 

“We will have your sister Mollie, of course,” 
said Courtenay, ‘and perhaps Alice Vane ; 
and for gentlemen, John Castlemain, and Perey 
Moore. That will make six of us, all told, and 
will just fill the yacht.” 

“Excellent,” said Gertrude, clapping her 
hands. ‘I want John Castlemain to marry 
Mollie,’and ‘Percy Moore is the only man in 
the world ‘for Alice Vane.” 

In due time the wedding came off, as we all 
knew, who were fortunate enough, six-and- 
twenty years ago, to belong to the Van Tuil- 
ler and Courtenay set. There was an elegant 
breakfast, in the true English fashion, at 
which the health of the bride was drank, and 
then, instead of driving to the cars, the wed- 
ding-party went down to the Hudson, and an 
hour after, om One of the loveliest of October 
afternoons, the Syren spread her broad wings, 
and slipped gracefully down the harbor, and 


out to sea. , 
The bridal trip,’ so original and even po- 


etical in idea, created quite a sensation. 
‘What a splendid theught,” cried one, “a 


-honey-moon in the Floridas.” Another said, 


“They have gone to look for the Fountainwof 
Youth; they will drink of it, and live: for 
ever.” Happy pair!’ exclaimed a ‘third, 
who wrote verses, ‘They sail on summer seas.” 

** All my own at last,’’ whispered the bride- 
groom, as, under shelterrof the main-sail, he 
drew his bride to his side, and kissed her glow- 
ing cheeks. 

At the other side of the deck stood Mollie 
Van Tuiller, a girl of twenty years old, with 





hair a little darker and a little ruddier than 
her sister's, eyes whose soft blue was darkened 
by a touch of sensitive gray, a merry mouth, 
anda complexion of cream and roses. Beside 
her, leaning upon the rail, and talking lazily 
to her, lounged John Castlemain, a man whom 
the world called cold, selfish, heartless, anda 
flirt, and of whom a few people knew better 
things—among them, Mollie Van Tuiller. 
Upon a low stool sat a younger, slighter man; 
@ man with the pale, clear-cut features, dark 
and earnest eyes, and intense expression, sug- 
gesting high and fine mental, or rather im- 
aginative development. Near him was the 
fourth and last of Mrs. Courtenay’s: guests, 
Alice Vane, a high-bred, elegant-looking girl, 
with clear, hazel eyes, and silky brown hair, 
finer, but not so luxuriant as the golden masses 
decorating the Van Tuiller heads. She was 
saying, 

‘*Yés, a most romantic and a most delight- 
ful idea; and I can quite fancy that we area 
party of adventurers setting out in search of 
Eldorado, or some new and wonderful land be- 
yond the seas.” 

«« And shall anchor at last by the ‘ Fortunate 
Isles,’ and find all that we have longed for 
awaiting u@??’,asked Perey Moore, in alow 
voice. 

‘ Perhaps,”’ replied Miss Vane, with a smile. 

“At any rate, we must follow where the 
Syren leads,’’ suggested Castlemain. 

Miss Vane turned her élear ‘eyes full upon 
him. reyive 

“Mr. Castlemain, I object to'puns, also te 
inuendos. I call you to order.” 

**See the cloud-palaces there in the west,” 
said Percy, softly ; and Alice Vane turning her 
face toward him, showed so exquisite a pro- 
file against the evening red, that Castlemain 
left: Mollie’s gage unlifted. 

“Supper’s ready, ladies and gen’l’men,” 
announced Tom Bowline, the steward, appear- 
ing at the cabin-door, and rolling approving 
eyes over the quarter-deck. 

** And to a man who has had no dinner, and 
only a wedding-breakfast, that is a very pleas- 
ing announcement,” replied Mr. Castlemain, 
offering his arm to Mollie. 

Later in the evening, the many passengers 
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of the Syren gathered upon the quarter-deck, 
beneath the tender light of the hunter’s moon, 
and while Courtenay wrapped his bride from 
the night air in the same shawl that covered 
his own shoulders, and Alice and Mollie 
grouped themselves with Percy at their feet, 
and: €astlemain: close ‘beside Mollie; the gal- 
lant little bark sped on her southern quest, the 
purple waves dividing with laughing plash be- 
fore her keel, and ,closing in her wake with 
phosphorescent glitter. 

‘¢< To anchor at last by the Fortunate Isles,’ ” 
murmured Percy, laying a finger softly upon 
the hem of Alice Vane’s white dress, ‘as it lay 
beside him on the deck. 

The tenth day from port brought the Syren 
to her destination, and»amid much excitement 
upon. the part of the passengers and -erew, the 
anchor was dropped, just within Syeiagatle of’ 
a wide creek or bayou. ovises f 

‘Here weare at last! codehahiitunteenp: 
« Aetually at anchor in the: Bride’s Bayou, for 
soy if you all approve, I have named ‘this la~ 
goon.” | 
‘“« Bride’s Bayou, by all means,”: gakd: Oastlée- 
main, heartily, while Perey Moore murmared, ; 
“Charming « an@én prophetic name +— ‘Bride’ 3 
Bayou.’ »1 fon : 

“Prophetic! Oh, don’t be a seer, prtnld 
Mr. Moore,”’ pleaded: Mollie Van Tuiller, who 
alone heard him. ‘‘ What is the use of suggest- 
ing honors béfoné they come ?” 

‘Shall I promise never to suggest that idea 
to you again, Miss Mollie ?”. asked: Suaper 
little nettled at the badinage. 

«I never exact promises to the detriment of 
the promiser,’’ retorted Mollie, continuing in 
the same breath... ‘‘Isn’t-itpretty..to see Alice 
and Mr. Castlemain falling iu love so thoroughly 
and so unconsciously ?” 

Mooresterted, turned pale, fixed his eager 
eyes upon the'two, as they stood together at 
the other side of the deck, she eagerly listen- 
ing to a campaigning story -he was, telling out 
of his brief but stirring experience shere: in 
Florida, during the Siminole war, thenmqurned 
again to Mollie, who was watching hini/ with 
eyes of merry malice. 

“ Anything that makes Miss. Vane inne 
must also give: me pleasure;”’ said he quietly. 

‘‘Bravely said, arid I beg your pardon, and 
wish: you ‘succéss,” said Mollie, offering ‘her 
pretty hand; which the young man ‘took, and 
holding, whispered, 

** And I wish Castlemain success, but not 
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with Alice Vane.” 
A light quiver of Mollie’s rose-red lips, a 


sudden pain in the bright glance of her blue 
eyes, and she turned gayly to Courtenay. 

‘‘Well, brother-in-law, when are we going 
on shore ?”’ 


' “This moment, if you will. They are get- 


3 ting out a light tent, which I propose to spread 


in that little everglade, just above; and we 
will lunch there; within-half an’ hour. To-night 
we must sleep on board the Syren; but to- 
morrow night, I,think we may have the shanty 
up, and sleep in, Christian, beds.” 

‘*How, lovely! “And here is the boat, with 
Captain Bruce, all ready to take us on shore, 
Gerty, are you ready? Come, Alice.” 

‘* Are we going ashore?”’ asked Castlemain, 
starting up, and coming forward, while the 
face that Alice turned toward her friend bore 
a little richer color, a little more cenfusion 
than often marked its high-bred lineaments. 

“ Yes, we are guing ashore,” replied Mollie, 
almost.in her.usual tone, and stepping forward, 
a little hastily, si:« gave her hang to Captain 
Bruce, the master of the Syren, without appear- 
ing to perceive that Mr. Castlemain was offer- 
ing his. , :At the same.moment, Percy Moore, 


approaching Alice Vane, gave her an arm, 


paying, with a somewhat anxious smile, “*‘ May 
I.put.you into the boat, Miss Alice ?”’ 

«‘ Thank you, certainly,” replied. the young 
lady, and as Castlemain, biting his lip, turned 
from. Mollie, .he. met. Moore escorting .Alice, 
while Courtenay was carefully tying Gertrude’s 
Aatybeneath her chin, and drawing the light 
shawl about her shoulders. 

‘‘ They have all some employment but me,7? 
muttered he, alittle discontentedly, and dived 
down the cabin stair-case, calling back, 

“You have a load, Bruce, I'll go next trip.’’ 

*¢ Yes, I think so, too,” said Ali¢e Vane; and 


8 Moore looked at ;her in surprise, turning to 


jealous. pain, for hig,question had been, ‘Shall 
you be glad to find yourself on shore again,?’’ 
And. this’ he ‘thought, was. her) answer to 
him, i9 
Twodays more, and the ‘*‘ shanty,” as Cour- 
tenay.irreverently styled his first home, was 
finished, and ready for occupancy. It con- 
tained.four rooms, one devoted to the married 
couphe,:and one to the two young ladies, and 
‘ovemthem two more for: the gentlemen; these 
latter being approached by o ladder on the 
outside... A: broad» veranda, across the front 
of the house, was intended for the dining and 
sitting-room, and the kitchen was a hut at 
some little distance from the main building. 
Captain Bruce and the men slept aboard the 
yacht, which lay some quarter of a mile be- 
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low the site of the dwelling, which Courtenay 
enthusiastically called Little Eden. 





CHAPTER II, 

Tue days and the weeks went by until they 
grew-to months ; days, and weeks, and months 
of the feverish heat, and restlessness, and de- 
vouring emotion of unassured,and uncontented 
love; the wild desires and hopes; the terrible 
depression atid gloom; the heaven and the 
hell of love mingled with jealousy and doubt. 
Three months, and the six inhabitants of. the 
cottage, so mockingly called Little Eden, were 
disposed as thus: 

Mr. and Mrs. Courtenay, entirely absorbed 
in each other, saw little, knew little, cared for 
little else. 

John Castlemain, his slow, stern nature 
heated at last to its very core, loved. Alice 
Vane with the strength and. purpose of his 
whole heart, and not only loved, but was re- 
solved to marry her, just as soon as he could 
win her consent to the marriage, 

Perey Moorey loying her also with the fer- 
vid and passionate ‘ardor of his weaker but 
more poetic, heart, fought desperately against 
his iron rival, and brought not only his genius 
and his gifts, but his very life as offerings to 
the altar of his devotion, for the pallid, thin- 
ning, face, and over-bright eyes, that slowly 
grew paler, and thinner, and brighter, as she 
watched them, were proofs of love that Alice 
Vane.rated atitheir full and terrible value. 

And Alice,herself? She listened to the poet’s 
low and thrilling voice; she looked deep into 
his passionate eyes, and suffered him to almost 
tell her what was in his heart, almost, yet not 
quite; and leaving him with the secret burn- 
ing upon his lips, she turned to Castlemain, 
and suffered him to order her life, to guard 
and protect her, to lay commands upon her, 
and assume that air of ownership, which in 
,such._men means more than the most devoted 
submission in others, And yet, when he would 
‘have spoken the words that should decide all, 
she roused herself from the sweet, submission 
of. her usual.mood toward him, and made him 
nnderstand that to speak out was to ruin all 
his hopes.. .She would not be hurried, ,this 
woman, pausing upon the pinnacle of a wo- 
man’s power; she would not place, the crown 
which now was hers upon.the, ope head or the 
other, one moment hefore she was ready, for 
in so doing, well. she knew that. she descended 
from her royal place, and -became but, queen- 
consort forevermore... Yet, in spite of this, she 
was no-coquette, or no willful. one. 





And Mollie, not judging this delay more ten- 
derly that you or I in her place would have 
judged it ; Mollie. who, to wounded love, added 
wounded pride and self-respect, and the dread 
lest her secret should be guessed ; Mollie, with 
her fair hair, and blue eyes, and dimpled 
cheeks, and strength of martyr or of hero; 
Mollie, with her woman’s heart and man’s high 
soul, ah! how did she endure these months? 
How did she live through these long hours, 
when the man she loved lay at the feet of her 
rival, bending his whole strength to attract 
and enchain her attention, and forgetting the 
very existence of that other woman, who, sit- 
ting by, would not confess her defeat by flight, 
would not be sad, or silent, or bitter, but forced 
herself to the old. gayety of woman, the jest, 
and repartee, and careless laugh that had once 
sprung so naturally to her lips; feigned the 
old content and blitheness so well, indeed, that 
Gertrude, herself was deceived into fancying 
the wound but slight, and already healed; and 
Alice was able to shut her eyes, and almost. be- 
lieve that her friend was still her friend, and 
unharmed by deed or hesitancy of hers. 

Matters were thus arranged, when, one sul- 
try afternoon, Tom Bowline reported having 
seen, in the course of his morning’s fishing, a 
coral grove of remarkable beauty and extent, 
and spoke of certain brilliant and peculiar 
fish he had noticed playing about it, but had 
failed to capture. An excursion to the coral 
grove was at once proposed; but Gertrude, 
feeling herself unequal to it, and her husband 
preferring to remain with her, Alice, Mollie, 
Castlemain, and Moore decided to go without 
them. 

‘‘Take Tom Bowline to sail the boat,” sug- 
gested Courtenay, lazily ; but the proposition 
was negatived by both the gentlemen, who de- 
clared themselves quite competent ‘o. the navi- 
gation of the Bubble, and the discovery of the 
coral grove. Courtenay would have insisted, 
but his wife whispered in his ear. 

‘¢ Hush, you dear old stupid! There are just 
two pairs.of them ; one man to steer, and one for 
a look-out; and a girl apiece, don’t you see?” 

‘‘Ha! ha! Well, my boys, sail the Bubble 
yourselves, if you like, only don’t steer by the 
moon instead of the compass, if you please.” 

“No fear. . We'll bring. the Bubble home all 
right, anda piece of pink coral for Mrs. Cour- 
tenay to. boot,”’ replied Castlemain, gayly ; and, 
in a few moments, more, the pretty little craft 
had spread ber wings, and was gliding down 
the bayou, with a bone in her mouth, and a 
milky wake astern. 
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«Breeze is getting up. Wish’t they'd reefed 
*fore they started, ’specially with a parcel o’ 
women aboard,” muttered Tom Bowline, stand- 
ing upon the little landing tosee them off; but 
Courtenay, returning to the house, did not 
hear him, and the Bubble was already out of 
hailing distance, if he had. 

Down the bayou, passed the Syren, gracefully 
dipping as the breeze swept by her, and out 
into the open sea, its far reaches gleaming in 
the sunlight, like regions of enchanted splen- 
dor and delight. Castlemain held the helm, 
and Moore sat upon one of the forward thwarts. 
Alice, with nice discrimination, placed her- 
self beside the mainmast, as nearly as possible 
between the two; and Mollie, with a gay jest 
about making a figure-head of herself, stepped 
upon the little forward deck, and seated her- 
self beyond the foremast, upon the very bows 
of the boat. 

‘I shall be out of their way here, I hope,” 
was the bitter thought in her mind, as she did 
so; but when Percy called out, 

«Be careful, Miss Mollie! That is rather 
a dangerous, as well as an unsocial position,” 
she gayly replied, 

“Not at all unsocial, Mr. Moore. I am going 
to report all the wonders of the deep, as they 
come along, and quite expect to do the talking 
for the whole boat.” 

“ Will you please sit farther aft, Miss Alice ?” 
suggested Castlemain, in a low voice. “The 
boat is too much by the head, with Miss Mollie 
on the bows.” 

“The captain says we must sit farther aft, 
Mr. Moore,” said Alice, stepping over the 
thwart into the little nook occupied by the 
steersman, and motioning Percy to follow her 
as far as the seat she had just vacated. Castle- 
main bit his lip, and hastily interposed with, 

‘Oh, there is no need for Moore to move if 
you do.” 

“Then I will only go a little way, instead 
of quite up,” suggested Alice, hesitating, but 
finally taking the seat close beside himself, to 
which Castlemain motioned her, with a look 
she seldom disobeyed. Percy Moore, without 
remark, seated himself beside the mast, and 
still Alice was between the two, and alone with 
neither. 

Up from the south came the great black 
clouds, which had been gathering there for 
an hour past, and the wind, sinking at one mo- 
ment to a sullen calm, in the next dashed its 
hot breath angrily in their faces, and careened 
the little boat to its gunwale. 

‘You had better go about, and return home, 





Mr. Castlemain,’’ said Moore, after one of 
these puffs, in which they had taken in a little 
water. ‘‘We are going to have a storm, or at 
least a squall, and it is unsafe.” 

*«T see no cause for alarm,” replied Castle- 
main, sullenly. ‘And as for returning—what 
do you say, Miss Alice ?”’ 

“‘Oh, let us go on,” cried Alice, in whose 
organization all physical danger produced ex- 
citement rather than fear; and the two men, 
watching her brightening eyes and glowing 
cheek, forgot to insist upon the danger, which 
Castlemain saw as well as Moore, but from 
which he would not turn at the suggestion of 
his rival. 

«*No one asks me—no one remembers me,”’ 
bitterly thought Mollie, catching the conver- 
sation in a lull of the wind; and then a fiercer 
gust swept over the little craft, dashing a great 
wave across her bows; and, as she dipped deep 
into the angry sea, a smothered cry went up, 
and Mollie was struggling with death, and the 
thought so far, far bitterer than death, that no 
one would miss her, no one would mourn for 
her, no heart would beat because hers was still. 

A wild ery from Percy Moore, a shriek from 
Alice, and Castlemain, looking up, compre- 
hended the accident. Shouting to Percy to 
cast off and haul in the foresheets as rapidly 
as possible, he put down the helm, and at- 
tempted to go about; but one sheet was jam- 
med in the block, and Alice, who was no sailor, 
had involved herself in the other; a sudden 
flaw took the sails aback, and, before any one 
knew the danger, all were struggling in the 
water together. 

To add to the general confusion and disaster, 
the storm, suddenly gathering its forces, burst 
upon the waters, lashing them into sudden 
fury, tearing the foam from the crests of the 
waves, and plunging it, as if in mockery, into 
the faces of the struggling wretches, darken- 
ing the heavens, and so changing the aspect 
of all nature, as to deprive the bravest man of 
confidence either in his own powers or the aid 
of created forces. 

Out of this fearful confusion and terror at 
last emerged a boat, floating, keel upwards, 
and three forlorn figures clinging to it, two 
men and a woman. 

‘Moore, you are safe,” panted Castlemain, 
dashing the water from his eyes, and staring 
about him. ‘And this is—Molly,’” added he, 
sweeping the dripping hair from the face of the 
all but senseless figure he supported. “But 
Alice! Where is Alice ?” 

‘Oh, my God!” groaned Percy, and, with a 
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desperate effort, climbed upon the wreck, and 
sheltering his eyes from the dashing spray and 
rain, peered this way and that, into the wil- 
derness of howling waters, leaping and dash- 
ing about him. 

“Here!” cried Castlemain, peremptorily. 
«Take hold and help me get this girl upon the 
boat. When once my hands are free, I will 
find Alice if she is above the water.” 

« You find her! Why you and not me?” 
sternly demanded Moore, giving the assistance 
required ; but glaring into his rival’s eyes as he 
did so, with such a look as his own had never 
known before. 

«« Because, when she is found, she is mine— 
my own—my wife that will be—mine, do you 
hear me, sir?” replied Castlemain, fiercely. 

For reply, Percy plunged into the sea, swim- 
ming valiantly in the direction of a dead ob- 
ject just visible through the’rack. 

Castlemain,’ staring angrily after him, was 
about to follow, when the pale figure in his 
arms, struggled from them, with a low and 
bitter cry, and slipped over: the side of the 
boat into the water, which already was sweep- 
ing her out to certain death, when Castlemaia, 
springing after, caught and upheld her, and, 
with a severe struggle, succeeded in replacing 
her upon the boat, and dragging himself up 
beside her. 

For a few moments neither spoke, he too 
thoronglily exhausted with his effort, she weep- 
ing desperately. 

At last he said, 

« You tried to drown yourself then! Why?” 

“It was so terrible to see that you, neither 
of you, cared whether I lived or died ; and you 
will hate me for having been in your way, 
when you might havesaved Alice. Oh, let me 
die + let me die now!” 

And, struggling frantically with his restrain- 

‘bg arm, Molly would actually, in that desper- 
faite ‘moment, have flung herself down to de- 
struction; but Castlemain, even in Conths, would 
have held her back. 

“4’¢You shall not! Do you bear!me? You 

°#iall not die; you shall live, whether Alice is 

“dead or not,” panted he. ‘Mollie! Do you 
liear'mt? Give over the struggle, for I will 
be obeyed. You shall not die; you shall not 
detain me here. Promise that you will re- 
main on this spot until my returns Promise, 
or I will not go, and you are the one who holds 
me back from searching for your friend. You, 
perhaps are her murderer.” 

“No! no! you shall not call me’ that! Go! 
Oh, go, and look for her!” 





‘+I will, under no consideration, leave your 
side, without your solemn promise to remain 
here, and use every effort to preserve your ewn 
life while lam gone. Promise me that, or I 
will stay; and- hold you back to life by main 
force; and hate you, and despise you for ever- 
more,”’ 

She fixed her haggered eyes upon his, blaz- 
ing with determination and power, and she 
knew that he meant all that he suid. She be- 
lieved, and she obeyed him, placing her life 
and her happiness in his hands, with no more 
struggle. 

«I promise, solemnly and surely,’ whispered 
she. Castlemain, releasing his arm, sprang 
off the boat without another word, striking 
madly out in the same direction which Moore 
had taken. A few rods from the boat he met 
the latter. 

‘‘Have you seen her?” demanded Castle- 
main? 

“No. Have you?” 

**No. Come back to the boat, and get an 
outlook.” 

Side by side, the two swam back, clambered 
upon the wreck, where Mollie lay, her face 
hidden upon her arms, her form shaken with 
sobs. Standing upright, and clinging together, 
in the stern association! of mutual necessity, 
they peered anxiously into the darkness and 
the storm, seeking any faintest trace of her 
whom either of them would have given his life 
to save. But only the waves, the flying rack, 
and blinding flashes of lightning revealing 
black depths of sky, and distant tumultuous 
reaches of ocean, met their eyes. 

«She is gone! She is dead !’’ moaned Percy, 
sinking ofa sudden to his knees, and covering 
his face with his hands. 

The stronger man glanced at him with a 
look of scorn and pity ;' them joining his hands 
above his head, he dived @traight down into 
the weltering abyss at his feet. The woman 
whom he loved was no longer upon the sur- 
face of earth or sea, and he went to seek her 
in the depths. A lotg moment, and he re- 
turned, waited to recover his breath, and dived 
again from the other end of the boat, and 
again and again. Then he struck out from the 
boat, and swam in a great circle around it, 
then quartered the area thus described like a 
hound, and, finally, absolutely exhausted, sink- 
ing, pallid, gasping, he returned to the boat, 
and clung to the gunwale, unable to help him- 
self upon it. 

By this time, Mollie was sitting up, quiet 
and calm, as desperate people often are. 
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«You have given her up?” asked she, look- 
ing down into the white and sunken face; float- 
ing at her feet. 

** Yes,” came from the livid lips. 

‘«Then I am released from my promise, and 
Iclaim my liberty. I will not live, if Alice is 
dead!’ And, with a sudden lithe motion, the 
girl slipped down into the water, beside the ex- 
hausted man, who no longer had power to re- 
strain her by physical foree. But, though 
John Castlemain were dying, his will would 
yet have controlled all opposed to it. He 
could not move, he could hardly speak ; but he 
fixed his weary eyes upon her, and whis- 
pered, 

‘*Mollie! will you leave me to die: here 
alone ?” 

She clung to the wreck beside him, and 
looked into his face with eyes piteous in their 
imploring. 

‘Oh, John! What can J do to heln vou live ?” 
moaned she. 

“Live because you love me,’’ he replied, 
“and because I am desolate.” 

It was a strange:appeal, an appeal that none 
but a man like that, selfish, and strong, and 
passionate, could have made. To bid a woman 
live, and love him, because the death of the 
Woman whom ‘he loved had left him de- 
solate ! i 

‘None bat a woman like this, 2 woman whose 
whole strength was love, and who counted 
neither death or martyrdom, or the sacrifice 
of pride, as more than dust in the balance 
when weighed with love; no woman but one 
as noble and as tender, as generous, and as 
meek as this fair-haired Mollie of ours could 
havein that moment taken up the burden which 
the man laid from his shoulders upon her own, 
and said, 

«I will live, andehelp you live, John. I will 
not ask again to @ie’while you need me.” 

‘‘Thank you, dear,” murmured Castlemain ; 
and his lips from pale grew livid, and his eyes 
began to film 

“Mr. Moore! Quick! Hold him above the 
water; help me! He is fainting—sinking! 
Oh, hold him! hold him!” 

Percy, dazed, bewildered, and almost help- 
less, did as hé was bid, and so the three re- 
mained, clinging to the drifting wreck, the 
storm gradually abating, until, just as the set- 
ting sun tore aside the last black cloud, and 
sent an angry gleam across the waters, they 
were espied by Tom Bowline, who, with Cour- 
tenay and Capt. Bruce, had been cruising for 
an hour in search of them: ‘ 





“* Alice ?’”? asked Courtenay, softening, as he 
drew the almost helpless forms into his boat, 
** Dead,” whispered Mollie. 





CHAPTER III. 


** What lovely. eyes !’’ 

“Brown, like the brook under the tree- 
roots.” 

** And such a white, fine skin.” 

‘She is handsome, and now she never will 
be otherwise.” 

“Do you think she was trying to. come 
here?” 

** Quien sabe ?”? 

*« No one has ever come by water. I did not 
know that there was a way.”’ 

‘Nor l. We will get oe in a moment, for 
see, she is looking at us.’ 

And in effect,rthe eyes, brown, like wii 
under tree-rootejiwwere wide open now; and 
iurziig from one to the other of the lovely 
speakers with languid curiosity. 

‘“Where am I?” was the first question, of 
course. 

‘Quite ‘safe, and with friends. Can you 
walk now, beautiful stranger?’’ asked the 
taller and slighter of the girls. 

‘Yes, I think so.. What is your name?” 
asked Alice Vane, half rising, and. sinking 
wearily back. 

“Tam Flora, and she is Stella; and you? 
You are Fortuna, in coming here as you did, 
are you not?” 

‘¢I do not know. Iam very weak——” 

«Yes, but we will help you. There, lean 
upon me so, and upon Stella on the other. side, 
and we will bring you to the bath; that isthe 
first thing, is it not, Stella?” ; 

“Certainly ; they must always go (to ,the 
bath first,” replied Stella, helping her,.gom- 
panion to raise Alice upon her feet, and lead 
her from the little, silver-sanded beach, where 
they stood, toward a path leading into the 
thick and tangled wood closely skirting it... 

Languid:amd dazed, Alice asked no ,/ques- 
tions, hardly, indeed, looked about her as.gbe 
went; but, suffering herself to be led, blindly 
on, camé at last toa broad avenue, tree-arched 
and flower-carpeted, with numerous side-paths 
leading from.it to airy buildings, pleasant 
groves, gardens, and woodland bowers. Through 
one of these side alleys the three girls; had 
entered the:avenue; but, in looking back, Alice 
could see no trace of the path, not even its ep- 
trance. ‘At.either end, the ayenue ended in a 
broad, open space, the one surrounded by what 
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appeared to be small huts of boughs and leaves, g 
the other green, and sunny, and flower-bordered. ; 
It was toward the latter space that Flora and ; 
Stella urged the feeble steps of their new com- 
panion; and Alice herself, fixing her eyes 
upon a lovely fountain, bubbling from the 
green sward, in the midst of the lawn-like in- 
closure, felt a sudden vigor animate her frame, 
and a strong desire to rush toward it nerve } 
her trembling limbs to,new exertions, 
“Courage, dear Fortuna!’’ said Flora, smil- 
ing, as she perceived this impulse. “ You will 
reach it in a moment, and then all your. trou- 
bles are over at once.”’ 

Pressing forward without reply, Alice found 
herself in the next moment beside the fountain, 
and pauged to look at it. The water, of a pure 
golden color, welled up directly from the grass 
and flowers which crowded closely about it, 
and rising in an arch of perhaps three feet in 
height, fell back into a channel of brilliant sea- 
pebbles, coral, and precious stones, mingled 
with a just regard to beauty of color and shape, 
but no reference to their ordinary valuation, 
in a mosaic of rare beauty. Along this chan- 
nel the golden waters ran with a wonderfully 
melodious sound, almost, indeed, like concerted 
and harmonious music, and lost themselves be- 
neath a low arch of white stone. Beyond the 
arch a thick and impenetrable screen hid the 
farther course of the stream, and bounded the 
view. j 

“Oh, the beautiful water! The delicious 
singing fountain! Let me drink; give me the 
goblet, quickly |” 

And Alice reached; her : trembling... hands 
eagerly toward an antique goblet of. clearest 
crystal, in a framework of gold. and.gems, 
which gtqod upon a chiseled block beside the 
fountain. . But her companions laughingly 
urged -her on, 

‘Not yet,’’ said Flora. ‘ Not quite yet, my 
Fortuna. The bath first, and while you are 
still in it, I will bring you the goblet full of the 
golden water, and you shall drink all that you 
desire.” 

So.saying, she led her on toward the screen; 
in which Alice now perceived a little gate of 
branches, closely interlaced, which, opening at 
a touch from the guide, admitted to a little 
grove, so closely set, that no. even sun, or 
moon, or stars, had ever geen its depths. A 
green and golden light, sifting downward 
through the pattering leaves, and reflected up- 
ward from the water, filled the place with a 
delicious shadow. In the centre of the grove 

















was hollowed a basin, paved, like the channel } 
Vou, LX.—23 


of the stream, with a bright mosaic of care- 
fully-smoothed and polished stones, and into 
this basin poured, with their musical and won- 
derful cadence, the golden waters of the foun- 
tain, filling it to the grassy brim, and flowing 
away at last through an arch like that through 
which they entered. 

«* Here now is the bath, poor, weary love,” 
said Flora, conducting Alice to a flight of shal- 
low steps, leading down into the basin. ‘“‘ Shall 
we help you to disrobe? Here is the dress you 
must put on.” And she took from the branch 
of a tree a loose. robe of some shimmering, 
silky stuff of a soft-gray color. 

‘* Wrap this around-you, dear, and lie down 
in the water. Dip your whole head under, 
just for once, for you must be wetted all over. 
Then I will bring you the goblet from the 
fountain.” 

Silent, and filled with a dreamy joy, whose 
origin she could not guess, Alice did as she 
was bid, She laid aside her clothes, wrapped 
the misty mantle about her, and, stepping 
softly down into the water, bowed her head be- 
neath the surface, then laid herself upon the 
glowing floor, resting her head upon a hollowed 
block of porphyry, placed at the upper verge 
of the pool for that purpose. Thus lying, she 
received, from Flora’s hand, the brimming 
goblet, and carried it to her lips, against. which 
the golden waters seemed to dance in living 
glee, kissing the fair lips, and humming songs 
of welcome as they rippled over them. 

Before the goblet was half drained, Alice let 
it sink into the hand, which Flora watchfully 
held to catch it, while her head sank back upon 
the porphyry villow, im a dream that was not 
sleep, and a trance tbat was: not. unconscious- 
ness. 

‘‘When she rouses, she will have forgotten 
all that she brought hither,” said Flora, softly ; 
and Stella, pressing her hand upon her fore- 
head, murmured, 

_o Forgotten! What is that ?’’ 

Flora glanced at her, with a smile. 

“You were born here,’ said she, kindly, 
‘«and have never needed to forget ; but Icame, 
like this one, from beyond, and have forgotten 
all, except that there was something to forget. 
But come now, let us dip her clothes in the 
bath, and dry them in the sun, before she 
awakens, They, too, must forget ; and they, too, 
must, be prevented from growing old and 
ugly.’ 

An hour later, when Alice, or Fortuna as she 
was now to be called, aroused herself from.the 
delicious trance in which she had been, she 
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met hertwo companions with a smile as merry 
and careless as their own. 

‘What next ?’’ inquired she, gayly, as she 
finished dressing herself, in garinents which 
she recognized as hers indeed, but which 
seemed to have acquired a delicacy of texture, 
and brilliancy of tint as remarkable as they 
were beautiful. 

“It is sunset, and time for the fountain- 
song,” said Flora, stooping to kiss her new 
comrade, admiringly. 

“The fountain-song?” repeated Fortuna, 
dreamily. ‘* Well, let us go.” 

‘‘Come then, if you are ready, my darling.” 
And the two girls led forth the neophyte to 
the plaza of the fountain, where was now as- 
sembled a strange and motley crowd. Fortuna 
stopped and looked about her in astonishment, 
for both faces and dresses were so strange and 
new, that, although she no longer remembered 
other things, these impressed her more as the 
creations of a dream, or some wonderfully dis- 
tinct imagination, than a reality. The occu- 
pants of the square, perhaps a hundred in 
number, were of all ages, from the old man 
seated upon a throne of turf and flowers, be- 
s'de the fountain, to the toddling child, eling- 
ing to its mother’s skirts, and burying its rosy 
feet in the brilliant flowers, that, star-like, 
gemmed the short, rich turf. Near the throne 
of the patriarch stood a group of perhaps 
twenty men, upon whom Fortuna fixed her eyes 
with curious interest. ‘Some of these were 
young; but most-'were in middle life, with 
stern, black-bearded lips, and haughty brows, 
and eyes accustomed to command. These men 
were all dressed in a costume, not only pictur- 
esque and elegant in itself, but strangely har- 
monious with the scene, and with their own 
faces, and with the misty associations which 
were not memories, that floated through For- 
tuna’s mind as she watched them. The cos- 
tume was that of a Spanish caballero of the 
sixteenth century; the doublet and trunk-hose, 
the wide-topped boots of soft Cordovan leather, 
the plumed hat, the embroidered gauntlets, the 
pointed beard and long mustach, all, even to 
the sallow indurated skin, and lines of reso- 
lute daring and endurance about the mouth 
and eyes, were such as suited the comrades of 
Ponce de Leon, and Fernando de Soto, those 
graceful buccaneers, who slaughtered and 
robbed the peaceful savages who welcomed 
them with innocent delight, and, by way of 
compensation, gave them civilization and the 


Spanish guitar, and the poetic names.and tra-’ 


ditions with which they sowed their new pos- 


= 





sessions, from Florida, land of flowers, to 
Cuba, Queen of the Antilles. 

Watching the faces of these caballeros, as 
they talked together, or noted the sports of the 
younger people who surrounded them, Fortuna 
found something weird and sad in their ex- 
pression, the faint traces, as it were, of emo- 
tions, trials, and efforts, long past, and per- 
haps forgotten, but ineffaceable as the wrin- 
kles in the primeval rocks impressed there 
ages before Adam waked in Paradise, by floods 
that long since have turned to vapor and floated 
heavenward, and descended again, and again 
returned, and yet whose handwriting upon the 
rock stands out to-day firm and clear as when 
it was impressed. aie 

“Who are they—those men?” asked For- 
tuna, softly. But just then her hands were 
seized by Flora on the one hand, and a young 
man upon the other, and she found herself one 
of a great ring of people, who, slowly circling 
the fountain, and the group of elders beside it, 
chanted a low melodious song, whose words 
the young girl failed to catch, except as the 
refrain swelled, and sank, arid rose again. 


“Fountain! Lovely Fountain ! 
, Fountain of Eternal Youth!” 


The song ended, the patriarch rose from his 
turfy throne, and slowly approached the foun- 
tain. Fortuna, watching him intently, noticed 
that he wore the dress of an ecclesiastic, ‘that 
his face and figure bore the marks of a hale 
old age, and that his shrewdand kindly cyes 
rested upon the faces surrounding him, with 
at once the love and the authority of a parent, 
who reévives implicit obedience from devoted 
and ‘submissive children. Resting upon her, 
the eyes paused, and ao slight gesture sum- 
moned her to approach. She did ‘80, without 
hesitation, and the priest, laying a‘hand lightly 
upon her head, said, in a sonorous and kindly 
voice, 

“Fortune, my daughter, welcome! And as 
the latest comer, you shall ke the first to drink 
to-night. Take this, the goblet of Eternal 
Youth and Beauty, and drown in it whatever 
fear, whatever sorrow, whatever regrets may 
have pursued you hither, and now shall be for- 
gotten.” 

He dipped the goblet in the golden waters 
of the fountain, ‘and gave it her. Fortuna 
drank, and remembered nothing of even the 
curiosity and astonishment that hitherto had 
filled her mind. Life, from that moment, was 
the music of the fountain, ‘the delicious flavor 
of the sparkling water. 

After the stranger, all pressed forward, and 
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received a draught from the hands of the 
father, and, having drank, dispersed in lit- 
tle groups to engage in various amusemenis— 
in conversation, in strolls through the twilight 
woods, or to return to their own dwellings. 


Fortuna remained beside the priest. The youth } 
who had held her hand in the dance still ; 


lingered beside her. The father looked at them 
benevolently a moment, then said, 

«Hernando, take the maiden to your mo- 
ther’s home; she will care for her with Flora 
and Stella. Show her, too, the sports, and the 
pleasant walks, and the delights of our home. 
Warn her also of the dark avenue, and its en- 
trance; and so, my children, good-night,” 

«The dark avenue ?” asked Fortuna, softly, 
as the young man led her away, his eyes fixed 
admiringly upon her face. 

“Yes; it leads away from home—where, I 
do not know. But once passing through it, 
you never can return hither, never again can 
bathe or drink at our dear fountain ; ‘and, mis- 
sing that, comes some ugly end of, everything, 
some misfortune whose name I do not know, 
but which is only to be escaped by dwelling 
here, and bathing and drinking of the golden 
waters,” ‘ 

« And do many go away by the dark avenue ?” 
asked Fortuna, timidly. 

“Yes; there are other things beyond, for 
which they pine, and go to seek them,” re- 
plied Hernando, with a troubled look, |“ All 
may go if they choose, but never may return. 
Ugh! Ido not like to think of it, or tell you 
such gloomy tales. Come, let us dance.” 





CHAPTER IV. 

Mrs. Courtenay received her friends. Mrs. 
Courtenay, the wealthy, well-preserved, amia- 
ble matron, who, in the full dignity of her fifty 
‘prosperous years, shone as one of the larger 
lights of her, luxurious world, and educated 
her,sons and her daughters to take their places 
there with credit to herself and them. 

Mr. Courtenay, her husband, had been dead 
these ten years, and Mollfe, her pretty sister, 
had followed him, leaving John Castlemain a 
widower, Rumor said that these too were well 
enough disposed to comfort each other, and, 
so far as the lady was concerned, perhaps 
rumor for once was right; so far.as John Cas- 
tlemain was concerned, rpmor lied as stupidly 
as usual, He had come to-night, however, to 
Mrs, Courtenay’s assembly, partly to do her 
pleasure, partly, because,of a.certain weari- 





ever and again seized upon him, driving him 
forth into the waste places of society, and the 
horrible solitudes of the gay world. 

So here he stood to-night, a grim shadow 
in the brilliant and many-tinted crowd, that 
surged and swayed about him; an observer, 
but not a partaker of its gayety, a Timon at 
the feast. His hostess brushed past him, paused, 
and spoke. 

“My dear John, you look grimmer and 
graver.than ever! Do be gay, and enjoy your- 
self, like other people! Shall I introduce you 
to Miss Lovering, the pretty bride?” 

“No, thank you! Pretty brides don’t care 
for old men like me. Iam doing very well as 
Tam.” 

**Old man, indeed! , Why, that is calling me 
an old woman, for you are not ten years older 
than I am, and I .em as young as anybody.” 
And with a gay little laugh, Mrs. Courtenay 
swept on, to attend to her other guests. 

‘‘ And I am older than anybody,’’ muttered 
John Castlemain, drawing his. shaggy gray 
eyebrows closer over his eyes, and moving to- 
ward the door. 

He was stopped, by an old friend, Percy 
Moore, a distinguished poet now, and a bache- 
lor still, having given up his life to the memory. 
of that great hope which had gone down with 
Alice Vane, off the coast of Florida, six-and- 
twenty years before. But, after all, as John 
Castlemain always bitterly thought,in meeting 
him, this avowed constancy of Moore's. had 
been a; lighter burden than his own, so carc- 
fully hidden, so undying, and so sleepless. 

The two men stopped to speak to each other, 
and some commonplace sentence. was upon 
Moore’s lips, when the strong grasp of the 
other closed upon the arm. Glancing hastily © 
into Castlemain’s face, and following the di- 
rection of his eyes, Moore’s fell upon a lady, 
a young girl; just entering the room with a, 
chaperon.. She was a girl of light and ele- 
gent, yet stately figure, with a graceful head, 
adorned with fine, soft brown hair, Herpale, 
classic face was Jighted with hazel eycs, mud 
was characterized by a strange and indefinjte 
air of long past experiences, forgotten, per- 
haps, and laid aside, yet. always visible in their 
traces, a sad and:wistful shade in the, brama, 
eyes, as it were the reflex of a cloud that had, 
long long ago broken. and fallen: in tears,; and 
passed away; a young and Jowely face, and 
yet with nothing of the untried, ignorant, ; 
freshness of youth left in it; a most peculiar, 
most majestic, most irresistible face ; yes, all 


ness of himself and his ‘surroundings, which } of that, and something more to the two men_ 
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who stood staring breathlessly at it, for it was 
the face of Alice Vane, dead these six-and- 
twenty years, while this girl ¢ould scarce have 
passed her twentieth birthday. — 

‘Wait here !” sdid Castlemain, at last, and 
sought his hostess, who looked, made inquiry, 
then said, 

‘It is Miss de Leon, from St. Augustin, in 
Florida; she is the adopted daughter, I be- 
lieve, of Mrs. Vavney’s brother, a planter some- 
where there; and when he died, he sent her 
on here to his' sister, as his heiress. ‘Pretty, 
isn’t she? And looks like somebody I have 
seen, though I can’t remember exactly who. 
Shall I present you ?” 

«‘Yes—and stop, Gertrude! 
Moore at the same time.” 

“Very well,” and a minute later Mr. Castle- 
main and Mr. Moore stood before this Miss de 
Leon, who repeated both names, and looked 
into both faces with the well-bred, but indif- 
ferent courtesy, with which a young girl re- 
ceives the compliments of two elderly strangers. 

“You are from Florida, Miss De Leon ?” 
asked Castlemain, so soon as the question was 
admissible. 

“Yes, from the plantation of Esperenza, 
fifty ‘miles below St. Augustin,” replied the 
girl, readily. 

“And, I suppose, having been born and 
bred there, you can have seen but little of the 
gayeties of the world, so called,” pursued he, 
too much in éarnest to be very weandan' nd ty 
lomatic. 

‘*T was hot born or bred there, but in still 
deeper seclusion,” smiled Miss De Leon, 
frankly.” “‘So that you may be sure I ‘have 
seen absolutely nothing of the world, until 
this very last’ month.” 

“If I might ask, without impertinence, I 
should be very glad to know your birthplace, 
Miss De Leon. I once had a friend, a lady, to 


Present Percy 


whom you bear so surprising a likeness, that’ 


Tean hardly doubt’ some near connection be- 
tween you two.” 
The girl shook her head. — 

‘“T have no connections, #0 relations in the 
world,”’ said she, sadly. aM late, adopted 
father found me wanderifi 
and, as I could not speak + language that 
they ¢ould understand, or*fiideéd give any ac- 
count of myself in any way; it was concluded 
that I was a white child, who had been stolen 
by, and brought up among the Indians, and 
had strayed away from them in some myster- 
ious manner. I was very ill when I was found 
and for weeks afterward, and I remember no- 


fn the woods, ’ 





thing of all this myself, although it is only a 
few years since. My conscious life only begins 
when I find myself at Esperenza, the adopted 
daughter of its owner.” 

She spoke the last few sentences dreamily, 
and to herself more than to her auditors. But 
Castlemain ‘said, “Thank you yery much for 
this generous frankness toa stranger. Some- 
time, if you care to hear, I may tell you 
er | ventured upon such intrusive question- 
ing.” 

‘He ttirned away, as he spoke, and abruptly 
left the room and the house, too deeply moved 
for further speech that night, even with her. 

Percy Moore lingered, 

‘‘ The friend of whom Mr. Castlemain spoke, 
was my friend as well,” said he, tremulously. 
“And her name was Alice Vane. Do you 
know her ?” 

“‘T never heard it,” replied the girl, raising 
her strange, truthful, yet most reticent eyes to 
his. ‘*My own name is Isabel De, St. Leon, 
and I know nothing of that you speak.” 

Percy did, ot answer. His startled eyes 
were fixed u on three, tiny scarlet points, set 
ina triangle, upon the rounded waist of the 
young girl. ‘Ah! how well he remembered 
watching them, upon the deck of the Sy ren, 
and wondering if ever he should come td press 
his lips upon them, 

And now the rest swept up, and Miss De 
Leon’s hand was asked for the dance, and the 
poet, like the men of the world, marched away 
to seck in solitude ‘the’ answer: to the ques- 
tions pressing upon his brain. 

From this day the story went rapidly on. 
The love, which these two constant hearts had 
cherished, the one with such religious devo- 
tion, the other with such all-conquering te- 
nacity and purpose, waked to all its youthful 
vigor, at sight of this, the reproduction, as 
they fancied, of its object. Perey did not trou- 
ble himself to understand this sudden and mys- 
terious happiness which had befallen him; but 
gave himself up, body and soul, to its delight ; 
while Castlemain lost much of what would 
otherwise have bééw Joy; i in ‘Pondering upon its 
possibility. 

The only rational conclusidn to which he 
could arrive was, that Alice Vane, in some won- 
derful manner, had been saved alive, had mar- 
ried, and that Yaabel De Leon was her daugh- 
ter; and yet, what eyes, but those of Alice her- 
self, could ever 100K thto his as these looked ? 
What voice, bat flit‘F ‘Alice, could thrill him 
with these raré Gadences, and subtle music ? 
Was not that thé véry ttir of her head, the 
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the touch of her hand, the proud and graceful 
step, that he had learned so well? 

And so the day came, when Percy Moore, 
the poet, the sensitive, noblé-minded gentle- 
man, the man of pure, clean life and stainless 
name, found courage to tell his story, conceal- 
ing nothing of the past, of his long devotion 
to the woman whom he had all but seen die be- 
fore his eyes, and not denying that Isabel's 
wonderful resemblance to this lost love had 
first attracted him. 





not know; I do not know what I meant by what 
I said myself. Oh, friend, leave me! leave me 
quickly, for you have wakened something in 
my heart, which tortures me strangely.” 

Without another word he went, and a few 
days later, John Castlemain, taking both her 
hands in his, and locking down into her watch- 
ful eyes, said, solemnly, — 

“Isabel, I love you, and I have loved you 
longer than I could tell, 6r you believe. I can- 


And then he told how the ; not, I dare not explain the vague ideas that 


new love had grown up, so strangely blended connect you in my mind with that past whose 


with the old, that he himself could not now dis- 
sever them; and at last he asked this girl, who 
looked at him so earnestly out of those youth- 
ful yet weary eyes, those eyes of Alice Vane, 
he asked her if she would try to love him, and 
to compensate him for the pasi, as she alone 
could do. 

She listened to the end, 
strangely enough. 


then answered 


“IT was almost sure of loving you, and then } 


story I have told you. But this I know, and 
you too must know, that you are mine, and I 
am yours, since both our lives began. Is not 
this so, dear child ?”’ 

“Tt is so; but when did both our lives be- 
gin?” she said, dreamily, the strange shadow 
deepening in the eyes, which she raised anx- 
iously to his. 

“God only knows, dear love, I do not,” said 
he, kissing her with the fond, slow kiss which, 


I came to love another man, and I shall love } years before, he had dreamed of pressing some 


him again. I feel it, and I know it. 
not be as you desire.” 

Moore looked at her earnestly and curiously. 

‘You loved him better then, and you feel 
that you shall love him better how,” said he, 
slowly. 

Isabel bowed her head. 


“What words are these you speak? I do 


biA. 


It can- } day upon the lips of Alice Vane. 


Percy Moore came to see them wed, and as 


’ he turned away, he murmured, bitterly enough, 


“It is the end of the story, which began 
now six-and-twenty years ago, upon Bridt's 
Bayou. Out of what we then deemed our flu- 
tual and final defeat, he has at last drawn vic- 
tory and the victor’s prize.” 
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Farr dwelling, how, bright are the scenes that surround thee ! 
How sacred the joy which eth moment imparts ; 

It wraps in a halo.of beauty’ ardund thee, 
And binds thee anew with a charm to ourihearts. 


Who carts for the smiles ofthe gay world of fathion,: 
The glitter ani gleam.which she tempts to difplay ; 
The bubbles of joy, and the tumults of passion, 
The gold that will mingle to dross on the way. 


We turn with disgust from the crowd that would follow; 
A phantom that glows with & treacherous gleam ; 
Those scenes are 48 false, and its pleasures as hollow, 
As bubbles that rise on the breast of a stream. 


Our home! nestled here, where the dews of Iowa 
Have crimsoned its roses, and kindled its vine ; 

To love and admire, we have only to know thee, 
And taste of the pleasures reipcerps! thing, 
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“WAIT, FATHER, WAIT! 
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Tio 


Warr for the weary heart, 

So long and sore dpprest; 
Wait for the weary soul, ' 

That longs for peace and regt. 


Wait for the sunken eyes, 
That have no power to weep ; 
Wait for the worried brain, 
That fain would rest in sleep. 





MATTHEWS. 


BO Vlas 


“Walt tor the {ited hands, 
That H6W hive douse their-best; 
Wait for the wandering feet, 
. That long have found no rest. 
Wait, oh, my Father, wait! 
And hear my piteous cry ; 
Oh! take me tothy home, 
To live for Thee on high. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Lavy Srrataspey sat in one of the parlors 
of the Coombe with a faint shadow of anxiety 
oa her handsome, well preseryed features. 
She had just returned from church with her 
son and their visitor, and she was pondering, 
one might have fancied from her expression, 

upon a subject which caused her some mis- 
givings. She was a worldly woman, this Lady 
Strathspey, but at her eoldest and worldliest, 
she was neyer a hard-hearted one; and for the 
last few weeks something of distrust had been 
ereeping over her before perfect contentment. 
It was a shade deeper, than usual this morning, 
and it showed itself in her handsome eyes, and 
in her handsome Strathspey face, wath its pa- 
trician Saxon features, and at last it, reached 
the surface. 

“Did yeu notice little Miss Renfrew this 
morning, Gwendoline?” she asked. 

Gwendoline was interested at once. She 
always did notice little Miss Reafrew, and had 
always noticed her from the first; the brown- 
eyed face of the rector’s daughter had touched 
her heart the morning she had caught sight of 
it under the plain little straw hat in the square 
pew, and she had a girlish sympathy for it. 

«* Yes,” she answered. ‘* How pale she was, 
Lady Strathspey. She looked positively ill, 
I thought, poor little creature.” , 

“She looked very ill,” said her ladyship, 
decidedly, the shadow deepening upon her 
countenance. “I must go’ and see her.” 

She had been watching the rector’s daughter 
keenly during the last month or s8o,and the 
result of her scrutiny was not a very satis- 
factory one. Naturally, she had told herself, 
the girlish face would lose something of its 
brightness under the dispelling of this first 
romance. She had seen girls grow pale before 
now, when an unpractical fancy had been over- 
ruled by wiser and moro matronly heads; but 
in her experience the fancy had always died 
away in no great length of, time, and in the 
end its death had'come to be regarded as a 
natural and fortunate result.’ But here was 


something new—something’ new enough to 
trouble her. The shadowy sadness in the girl’s 
838 











face was deeper than she cared to see; and 
there was nothing of the atmosphere of girlish 
sentiment about it which, in most cases, with 
its slight tinge of love-lorn ludicrousness, gene- 
rally counteracts the outsider’s natural sym- 
pathy. In their drives they often met her 
carrying the little basket and the well-worn 
Bible which her pensioners knew so well; and 
she always returned their greeting with the 
sweet gravity which was naturally her own; 
but the faint pallor was a faint one no longer, 
and the slender figure looked a thought more 
slender; and as the summer advanced, Lady 
Strathspey found herself feeling strangely 
anxious. 

She was not a hard-hearted woman, as [ 
have said, in spite of her very natural weak- 
nesses, and Prue had always possessed a great 
attraction for hér. She had liked her simple, 
innocent ways, and had warmly admired the 
unfailing sweetness which made the girl such 
a favorite with the poorer class. Her child- 
like faithfulness to her duty had touched her 
ladyship’s heart, and her constant care and 
affection for her father had often drawn a sigh 
from her in its coutrast with her own idol’s 
amiable / indifference. In fact, she had come 
as near cherishing a sort of well-trained affec- 
tion for her as was in accordance with her 
nature. 

This morning she had been almost startled, 
the face under the little straw hat had looked 
so worn, andj'contrasted with the great dark 
eyes, so,atrange.in its; pure pallor. Was it 
possible that tite consequences of her discreet 
diplomacy were'to be more serious than she 
had imagined. Of course, she could not have 
acted otherwise than she had done under the 
circumstances, but she did not like to encounter 
such a probability. 

Accordingly, the next day found her full of 
her resolution of paying a visit to the Rectory. 

“If there is really as much harm done as I 
can’t help fearing,” she said to herself, as she 
entered the carriage, ‘‘I may possibly repair 
it somewhat by'sending Angus away. Girls 
always forget in time, and: absence will work 
wonders.” 
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She did not find either Prue or the rector at 
home, but as there was some probubility that 
their absence would not be a long one, she 
decided to wait a short time. Marjory was 
there at least, and might possibly serve her 
purpose even better than any one else, and in 
some sort she did. 

But Marjory was not fond of Lady Straths- 
pey at the best of tin.es, and she was less par- 
tial to her than ever in these days. She was 
quick enough, in her Scotch shrewdness, to 
understand that the delicate, immaculately- 
gloved hand, which rested on the table as her 
visitor talked to her, had not been wholly idle 
in the final turn of the game, and the know- 
ledge did not detract from her naturally un- 
compromising manner. She had watched every 
new shade of pallor on the pretty, quiet face 
she had held against her faithful bosom in its 
babyhood; she had understood the dreamy 
listlessness which had settled upon it, and she 
had understood, also, what its begiuning had 
been, and where its end would drift to. So 
she did not prove very sparing, as she thought 
over the matter, and replied to her visitor’s 
well-bred sympathetic questions. 

“T was sorry to see that your young: mis- 
tress did not look very well yesterday, Mar- 
jory,’”’ her ladyship said, at length. 

“She was na weel, my leddy,’’ answered 
Marjory, unbendingly. ‘I canna say she often 
is weel now, puir young thing!” 

“l hope it, is nothing serious,” said Lady 
Strathspey. ‘‘I should be sorry to believe that, 
Miss Renfrew is a dear little thing, and we 
cannot afford to lose her.” 

‘Her father canna afford to lose her, my 
leddy,”” Marjory replied, with an uncompro- 
mising face; ‘‘ but if she dinna mend, I’m e’en 
of the mind he will. Her mither lies in the 
kirk-yard.. She was:na much aulder than 
l'rue, an’ she was happy wi’ the man she luved. 
There’s a taint o’ consumption in the Renfrew 
bluid, your leddyship, and sorrow aye helps 
it to its work.”’ 

The immaculately-gloved hand was drawn 
from the table with a slight start. 

‘You surely do not mean it is so bad as 
that,’”’ her ladyship exclaimed. 

“T mean naething else,” returned Marjory, 
sternly. ‘*Prue Renfrew’s heart.is broken, 

your ieddyship, and Angus, Laird Strathspey, 
has broken it. I’m but a puir body, but.I 
speak my mind in that.” 

There was no use in diplomacy now. This 
straightforward, strong Scotchwoman, a hire- 


ling as she was, had gone to the point at once, | 








and her ladyship was fain to follow. She had 
not intended doing so, it is true, but she was 
a sensible woman, her pride to the contrary, 
and since her difficul'y hud faced her, she met 
it in a matter-of-fact way. 

She waved her gloved hand to Margory with 
quiet decision. 

“Sit down,” she said, practically. 
anxious to talk to you about that. 
feared this before.”’ 

“I can stan’ as weel, my leddy,” was the 
good woman’s dry reply; so her visitor was 
obliged to pursue her conversation, looking up 
at the square figure. and square face as her 
listener stood before her. 

“T have feared this,” she said again. ‘I 
have feared it from the first, and I tried to 
prevent it. How long has it been going on?” 

‘‘From the first week that Lord Strathspey 
came to Coombé-Abhley,” grimly. ‘*He wasted 
no time,”’ 

“And you think that this is the cause of 
your young lady’s illness ?” 

‘I did na say I thought it was.” 

**You are sure, then,’’ suid Lady Strathspey, 
a trifle impatiently. “{ regret to hear it—ex- 
tremely; but I hope you are mistaken in sup- 
posing the consequences to be so serious. It 
is very natural you should be anxious. I am 
anxious myself. My son has acted impru- 
dently, of course; but men are not apt to be 
cautious. I only see one way out of the diffi- 
culty. He has thought of returning to London 
with Miss Framley—and I dare say that it is 
best that he should do so. I shall certainly 
encourage the idea, and after that we can only 
hope for the best. Miss Renfrew is very young, 
and I have no doubt she will get over it.” 
(Observe, my readers, that her ladyship was 
not exempt from the popular belief that grief 
may be got over.) 

Still, in spite of this belief, her face was not 
quite clear when her call had ended, and the 
footman closed her carriage-door upon her. The 
square, uncompromising form and dry voice 
had shaken her self-possession somewhat, 
though she did not deign to acknowledge it. 

She'sent for her son skortly after reaching 
the Coombe, and he came to her morning- 
room to find her standing by the low, marble 
mantel-piece, resting a full, shapely arm upon 
it, and looking both distured and annoyed. 

To tell the truth, her ladyship had had a 
love affair herself a score of years ago or so— 
a very romantic love affair, with a handsome, 
empty-pocketed; titleless ‘* detrimental,”’ who, 
but for discreet maternal interposition, might 
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have carried the day; and, though this love 
affair ended as most of such romances do, she 
had still a recollection of its ephemeral sad- 
ness, which softened her heart toward this 
girl, who was undergoing a like experience. 

She turned her head slightly as Strathspey 
came in, and motioned him to a chair. 

‘T want to talk to! you, Angus,” sbe’said. 
«Sit down, if you please.” 

He threw himself in a chair, carelessly, in 
his usual indolent, yet. graceful, fashion. It 
was characteristic of the man that he could 
not look ungraceful. 

**Gwendoline is alone,’’ he said, half smil- 
ing. ‘ You will excuse me for mentioning it.” 

But her ladyship did not smile. 

*T want to speak seriously to you,” she be- 
gan. ‘I am rather anxious this morning 
I have been to the Rectory.” 

He looked up, coloring 4 little. 

** T—don’t understand you,” he said, a trifle 
confusedly. : 

“Task pardon for contradicting you, Angus,” 
said her ladyship, dryly, ‘* but I think you do. 
There is no need for attempting to ignore this 
matter now. It has gone too far. You’ have 
done an absurd thing, and its consequences 
are more serious than you anticipated.” 

His color deepened almost to scarlet. 

. “Is that what your visit to the Rectory has 
taught you?” he asked. 

Yes,” she answered. ‘‘T have been watch- 
ing the affair for weeks, and this morning I 
went to the Rectory to inquire into it, as well 
as I could. No one was at home but the old 
servant, (rather a presuming old creature, by 
the way, faithful as she is,) and I discovered 
that my fears were not groundless. The girl’s 
health is suffering. Of course, it is out of 
the question to suppose that you could have 
married her, Angus—and you were fully eog- 
rizant of it. Why did you not take my ad- 
vice. She was a good little thing, and con- 
tented and happy enough before.” 

His thoughts went back to the innocent, 
brown eyes, which had been upraised to his 
that first morning on the hill-side, and he flung 
himself from his seat, and came to the mantel 
with a gloomy expression. 

“If it were not for Gwendoline, I would 
marry her now,” he said, half savagely ‘I 





have made a rascal’ of myself, L admit, but I 
was bored into it. Confound Coombe-Ashley !” 

“If it were not for Gwendoline you would 
do no such thing,” said his mother, with a 
“There is one thing you 
You can go away. 


clear decisiveness. 


can do, however. I am 





sorry for the girl, and I blame you strongly, 
lf' a woman bad committed herself in the 
manner you have done, the whole world would 
have been up in arms at her reckless folly. 
I don’t: want any scandal to arise; and I think 
it would be better for all parties concerned, if 


}you returned to London with Gwendoline. 


Girls outlive these sort of things; and Lhaveno 
doubt this one will overcome herself in time.” 

It was an easy way out of a difficulty, cer- 
tainly, and not an unpleasant one. Even 
Coombe-Ashley had been rendered bearable 
with Gwendoline’ Framley’s assistunce, ‘and 
surely London would be worth the trying at 
her side., She had overruled his fickle fancy 
for the rector’s daughter; she had, now and 
then, almost overruled his remembrance of 
her; ‘so he found it not so difficult a matter to 
persuade himself that his mother was right in 
saying that Prue would live her girlish trouble 
down, Besides, he was in earnest now, and 
was desirous of having his fate decided. 

‘“‘T am ready to go as soon as Gwendoline 
is,” he said. ‘If £ have been a fool, I am 
sorry for it.” 

‘‘So am I,’’ returned Lady Strathspey, con- 
sisely. ‘* Gwendoline returns next week, and 
though decency will compel you to pay a fare- 
well visit to the Rectory, I trust you will not 
be guilty of any greater indiscretion. I wish 
to heaven, Angus,” with a sudden touch of wo- 
man’s passion in her voice which startled him, 
‘I wish to heavens your foolishness had been 
more honorable and less cruel.’ 

He made no reply—he had nothing to say; 
so he only lingered for a few minutes, and then 
returned to the dining-room, and there, for 
the time, the matter rested. But, wisely as 
her ladyship had disposed of it, it is quite 
likely that she had not overrated its serious- 
ness, on the contrary, she had somewhat under- 
rated it. 

From the night when Prue had fainted at 
the kitehen-door a change had been slowly 
creeping over her. She thought at first that 
it would not be easy-to go back to the quict 
she had left in the past; but, in the course of 
time, exporience taught her that it was im- 
possible. The simple contentment which had 
made her happiness was lost forever. The 
freshness was gone, the untried peace was 
gone. The days which had been searcely long 
enough to contain her tendér dreams, now the 
dreams had fallen into ashes, grew weary and 
intolerable. If she had known more of the 
world, if she had been less ignorant of sorrow, 
the blow she had received would not have been 
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such a heavy one; but, waking suddenly to the 
reality, she was strangely helpless, and ‘a 
blight fell upon her which she could not: over- 
come. There was not an atom of ‘weak senti- 
ment about it. and her hidden trouble only 
showed itself in the new, seft pallor, and’ an 
added quietness in her life; but in spite of 
herself its shadow grew upon her every day: 

Her poor pensioners upon the hill-sides and 
in the village began to wonder in the some- 
thing they had lost in the fresh voice and 
sweet smile; and some of the more observing 
began to whisper among themselves their kindly 
sorrow for her. The little basket was not so 
easy to carry, she found at last; and the rough, 
sturdy, bare-legged ‘bairns’” fell into ‘the 
habit‘of carrying it for her, trotting along at 
her side silently, and yet in all the intensity of 
their wild shyness, casting wistful glances at 
her quiet, white, young face. 

But no one knew the truth so well as: Mar- 
jory. In her first sudden weakness Prue had 
rested in the strong arms, and let her faithful 
old friend guess at her story without any effort 
at concealment. 

“TI knew so little,” she faltered: out in the 
end; ‘and I thought he loved me. I scarcely 
know why—he never said so; but once he—he 
kissed me. It wasn’t his fault, Marjory,” with 
weary quietness. ‘How could he love me? It 
was mine, because I was weak and foolish, and 
knew so little.” 

It seemed to be her greatest fear that her 
father would learn how heavy her trouble really 
was, and she strove against it day after day, 
in her efforts to conceal it from him. She tried 
to hide the listlessness which had come upon 
her; and she tried to counterfeit her former 
cheerful girlishness and’econtent; but even he 
would waken from his reveries now and then, 
or look up from his work to see what Marjory 
saw so often, the faint lines on the white fore- 
head, and the tired brown eyes fixed far away. 
He tried to convince himself at first that it 
would wear away in time, and held his fears 
within his own bosom, forbearing to speak of 
them; but at last the change in her was so 
great that it forced itself upon him with a fore- 
boding as new as terrible. 

But good, stern old Marjory had not been 
deceived from the beginning. She watched 
the girl from morning until night. She saw 
as no one élse did, the slender little figure 
growing more slender, and the slight young 
hands slighter, even though the ¢hange was 
an almost imperceptible one. The tragedy, 


quiet as it was, had been a tragedy to her 





honest heart from its first scene, and the dread 
which had fallen upon her master had growu 
upon her hourly, witha sorrowful fresh recol- 
lection of how she had watched her nurseling’s 
fair young mother fade away from them like a 
broken flower. 





CHAPTER VI. 

Anp, in'the meantime, at the Coombe, as far 
as mere plans may be regarded, Lady Straths- 
pey’s plan prospered. Certainly her son threw 
no obstacles in their: way. He was getting 
tired of Coombe-Ashley, and, ‘besides, was not 
so comfortable there as he had been, for now 
and then ‘a whisper of the wrong he had wrought 
came to him. Of course, outsiders did not un- 
derstand that he had been to blame, but they 
discussed the matter, notwithstanding. It was 
‘““the taint o’ consumption in the Renfrew 
bluid,” Prue’s friends said, sadly; and in their 
mourning over it, in their poor homes, it be- 
came the common talk that ‘the puir, bonny 
young thing was following her mither !”’ 

It was not easy to realize, and Strathspey 
did not realize it, but it troubled him vaguely, 
nevertheless. He had never missed secing the 
slight figure in the rectory-pew, and though 
the changé which had come over the face be- 
neath the plain little straw hat had stariled 
him once or twice, he had still belief in his 
mother’s doctrine, that she would ‘get over 
it.” Still he was not sorry when the time drew 
near for his departure; it would be better, of 
course, and more agreeable. 

He rather dreaded the farewell call, how- 
ever. He was like many other men, in his fear 
of awkward situations—and decidedly this was 
a somewhat awkward one. If it had been avoid- 
able, it certainly would have been avoided ; but, 
since it wes not, it was necessary to face it with 
as good a grace as possible. 

He was not sorry to find the rector absent 
when he made his visit—possibly the absence 
wis somewhat of a relief to him. 

There were many men with whom he would 
not have been reluctant to have exchanged 
places as he waited in the old-fashioned, 
many-cornéred parlor for Prue’s coming. So 
thoroughly impressible was he, and so utterly 
controlled by circumstances, that I think, if it 
had not been for Gwendoline Framley, he 
might have been overruled even then—bat it 
would only have been by the force of circum- 
stances after all. 

But Prue came at last, and his first glance at 
her almost shocked him, the change which 
had slowly crept upon her was really so great 
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a@one. He had not known its full extent before, 
and he was startled by the slenderness of the 
hand she offered him, and by the pure, color- 
less look of her face. 

Was it possible that she would not ‘‘ get over 
it,’”’ after all? Careless as he was, he could not 
control a swift pang of remorseful fear at the 
thought. She knew why he had come. She 
had heard the rumor of his intended depar- 
ture, and she understood that this was to be 
the end of her dream. Her pulse was flutter- 
ing wildly, and the blood at her heart beat 
with a heavy throb; but she was not an igno- 
rant girl now, her experience had forced her 
into womanhood, and she had learned at length 
to see what the graceful, idle game had meant. 
He had done her the bitterest wrong a man can 
do a woman, and he was trying to ignore it. 
But it was not so easily ignored. Remember- 
ing the past, it was somewhat difficult to ap- 
pear at ease, though he made an effort at it. 

He had come to bid her a hurried good-by, 
he told her, after the first commonplace had 
been spoken. Circumstances had rendered it 
neceszary that he should leave Coombe-Ashley, 
and, of course, he could not go without making 
his adieus to herself and Mr. Renfrew. He 
was anxious to get it over, and tried to speak 
easily; but he could not help being conscious 
that his attempt was a failure, and he could 
not resist the sense of discomfort which over- 
powered him. How would she take it. 

She met.it very quietly. The sharp sting of 
the blow had passed’ away, and only the dull, 
dead bruise remained, and there was some- 
thing like a touch of simple dignity in her 
girlish manner. The shadow of dawning wo- 
manhood in her still sad eyes would not have 
been a pleasant thing for the least impressible 
of mea to have upon his conscience.. In some- 
way it touched this. man’s shallow soul, in its 
contrast with the old untried freshness which 
had charmed him so, and it needed a greater 
effort than ever to utter, graceful common- 
places with the slender figure standing quietly 
before him, and the quiet young face a little 
averted from his gaze. 

His visit had been a very pleasant one, he 
said to her again, but he was a little tired 
of rustication, and was unlike herself, in the 
respect of being necessary to Goombe-Ashley’s 
happiness. 

He did not remain very long, anc said but 
little more—he had little more to-say...He 
could. not overcome the awkwardness of his 
position, and be found it becoming more awk- 
ward cvery moment. 





He left Coombe-Ashley in her care, he added, 
finally, trying to speak lightly; he was sure it 
was in good hands, and be thanked her for the 
assistance she had rendered him. But it wag 
a wretched mockery of ease, so wretched a one 
that he bade her good-by with an intense feel- 
iag of relief, and she Well, she saw him 
leave the room with a consciousness that she 
could not have borne the ordeal longer. 

She stood at the window, and watched him 
down the road when he had left her—and her 
watching had a strange, dead despair in it, 
It was hard to believe that he was. gone at 
last—gone so.calmly and so carelessly. She 
scarcely realized until now that she had looked 
forward to this farewell with an undefined 
fancy that there would be something terrible 
in it, that it could not pass over with the dull 
quiet which had grown upon her. It seemed 
that a great passionate pang would almost have 
been a relief after this slow, helpless death of 
her happiness, the dull dying out of all hope. 
Ah! my reader, these quiet, commonplace tra- 
gedies are the constant dropping which wears 
away the stone. But it was gone, and it was 
over, and the bruise was more dangerous than 
a stab would have been, for its dullness was 
the sick pain which means death. 

She slipped into her old favorite seat almost 
unconsciously, and sat there looking out at the 
sunshine in a moveless silence, and when her 
father returned, he found her sitting there 
still, though the sun had gone down, and even- 
ing was setting in. Marjory had opened the 
door for him, and in her quaint bitterness had 
told him of the visit. 

‘*He has been, master—this braw Straths- 
pey,”’ she had said. ‘‘He came to, bid. her 
gude-by, and she has been sitting her’ ‘lane 
ever sin’.” 

He went to her with a heavy hedrt, and when 
he came to her side, she looked up, and their 
eyes met in a swift, saddened understanding. 

There was a little silence, in which: be laid 
his hand upon her hair, as he always did, with 
that pitying, caressing touch, and then he spoke 
to her. 

“‘He has gone, Prue?” he questioned, in a 
low voice. 

** Yes,’? she answered. 

*« And it is all over?” 

“Yes.” 

He touched.the brown hair even more ten- 
derly than before, she was so dear te him in 
her girlish trouble. 

«“ We wilitry to forget it together, my bairn,’’. 
he said. ‘We were very happy in the old 
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life—you and I; and we will try to be happy 
again.” 

Prue looked out into the darkening garden 
with a‘slow heart-throb. Were they really 
going back? Could she ever go back to the old 
peace? The answer did not come to herclearly, 
though a shadow of it passed through her 
mind with a remembrance that it was a shadow 
not entirely new. 

She did not speak of it then, but it was upon 
her, nevertheless, it had been upon her before; 
and as the days passed on, its shadow grew 
deeper, and she began to recognize it more 
clearly. 

When Strathspey was gone, their lives slip- 
ped back into the old greove. The recior re- 
turned to his labors with a feeling of relief, 
Prue to her quiet work; and Lady Strathspey 
began to congratulate herself that her chari- 
table plan had been a success. This little Miss 
Renfrew would forget her fancy, as other girls 
had done. 

But, perhaps, she did not quite understand 
the matter rightly. The girls who had «got 
over it’? had not been made of the same ma- 
terial as Prue Renfrew, and their lives had 
held more of excitement to distract their atten- 
tion from their grief. Prue stood alone. , She 

- had wondered, and dreamed, and faltered, and 
now the end had come, and there was nothing 
else left to her. This brief, sweet love-story, 
which to other women would have seemed so 
trifling, had revealed to her ignorance a world 
of delicious happiness. There was nothing 
more to dream of, nothing to believe in, nothing 

Often, at night, she wakened, won- 
dering strangely what the coming day would 
bring, or if each day would pass on as the last 
had done, until her life was ended, Once or 
twice she had found herself flinging up her 
hands in the darkness, and panting in a wild, 
sudden tremor of pain and terror at the dull 
apathy which was creeping over her. Mar- 
jory looked up now oftener than ever to see 
her darling dreamily silent, with the faint lines 
on her forehead, and the shadow in her eyes, 
She awakened from such reveries, generally, 
with a start, and then the quiet listlessness 
came upon her again. But once she did not 
awaken, and when Marjory touched her, she 
slipped into her arms, still and white, just as 
she had slipped into her arms the night when 
her tragedy had first dawned upon, her fully, 
and when she returned to consciousness again, 
the secret she had hidden in her girlish breast 
so long, revealed itself for the first time. 

“Marjory,” she whispered, clinging to the 


to trust. 








broad shoulder, ‘* Marjory, I think I am going 
to die.” 

She had never spoken so before; she had 
never let them dream that she felt her quiet 
sorrow could led to such an end; but Marjory 
had known it, and now the good old creature 
broke down utterly. 

“For the Gude Lord’s sake, Miss Prue,”’ sho 
cried, ‘‘dinna say that, bairn! For the Gude 
Lord’s sake, think o’ your father!” 

But she had thought of her father often 
enough, with a sad wonder as to who would 
take her place, if such an ending really came, 
The shadow had become more than a shadow, 
and she had begun to feel that this end was 
coming, however slowly, and had looked for- 
ward to it with a listless recognizance of its 
reality, but she had never mentioned it before. 

The two months that followed were a terrible 
two months to Marjory, and as the new con- 
sciousness grew. more strongly upon him, they 
were a terrible two months to her master, too. 
His pretty, brown-eyed Prue—this ‘‘ one ewed 
lamb!’’ It could not be. He battled against 
her fears with all his stern strength; he tried 
to ignore it, and then one glance at the siender 
little hands, with their sadly lighter touch; 
one look at the fair, pure face, and his conrage 
would fail him, Before the summer had ended 
the quiet, slight figure was often absent from 
the square pew, and he was learning to under- 
stand that the girlish romance was, proving 
itself a tragedy in truth. Even her pensioners 
had begun to miss her, and in the end Marjory 
came to her master, ene morning, and poured 
forth her long silent grief, 

She had just left Prue lying, as she often did 
of late, upon a lounge in the parlor, and her 
last glimpse of the pale face, with its half- 
closed eyes, had been too much for her. 

“She is dying, master,” she cried, with 
sad brevity. ‘‘I canna let your een be linger 
shut. She was but a bairn after a’, and her 
heart is e’n broken, and neither you nor I can 
save her.” 

He rose from his place a strinken man. _ Ile 
did not speak. He went to the room where the 
girl lay, and there the full force of the truth 
burst upon him, crushing every hope he had 
cherished. 

He knelt at her side, and took her hand in 
his, stricken to the heart by his recognition of 
how frail it had grown; and when he did so, 
she opened her eyes and looked up at him. 

“Prue,” he faltered. ‘‘My bairn, what is 
this ?”’ ; 

She knew what he meant, but her old fear 
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for his pain ‘seemed tobe lost in something 
deeper and more solemn. 

“Don’t you understand?” she whispered, 
with a strange flutter in her voice. “I am 
going to die.” 

He gave one look at the brown, shadowy 
eyes, and then the full sense of the loss which 
would be his opened to him. 

‘T cannot believe it, Prue,” he cried. “TI 
cannot believe it!” 

“Tt is true,’’ she said, with great weariness, 
scarcely as though she had heard him. «It 
was true from the first. You did not quite 
understand it, you know; but it was true.” 

It was useless to tell him that now, for he 
could read the truth for himself. The face 
which lay upon the cushion was the face of 
her dying mother—he knew the look too well; 
but she had not faded and died with a blight 
on her young life. 

Now, my reader, I daresay I shall surprise 
you, perhaps, if you are practical persons, 
which is very likely, and excite your practical 
contempt, when I tell you that this girl, with 
her quiet little sentimental, every-day tragedy, 
did die, intruth—died quietly, but sadly enough, 
perhaps, ia the eyes of unpractical people, of 
what we sometimes hear called a broken-heart. 
A commonplace cause for such an uncommon- 
place death, you think; but the love of this 
Scottish rector’s ignorant young daughter had 
been her life—and her love was dead; and, 
perhaps, such deaths are not so uncommon as 
we fancy. Perhaps’ the unromantic hearts, 
whose unromantic beatings are sometimes 
stilled—the homely hearts of homely men and 
women—are 6éftner stilled by some quiet tra- 
gedy, than we, whd know so much in our great 
and practical reason, would ever dream of. 

But however that is, I must end my tragedy 
as it ended on the stage of the quiet life. 

Prue Renfrew died—died because her young 
life was blighted; and being only a girl since 
it seemed to her girlish weakness that life’s 
burden was too hard to bear, she laid it down. 
This is One view of the case; but there is an- 
other—that He, who, pitiful to all, laid His 
great hind upon the girlish heart, and light- 
ened the burden with a touch. 

Only a few weeks more and, one morning, 
Lady Strathspey's carriage stopped at the Rec- 
tory garden-gate, and her ladyship stepped 
out, with a deeper anxiousness on her pale, 
handsome face than had ever softened its 
haughtiness before. 

Marjory opened the door for her, as usual; 
but there was something softened even in Mar- 
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jory’s stern, tear-stained face, as she led the 
way to the little white bed-room, upstairs, now 
darkened by closed blinds, and faintly sweet 
with the odor of flowers. 

The rector stood at the bedside, looking down 
at the fair young face upon the pillow, and 
after her first startled glance at this young 
face, her ladyship turned to him. 

“T did not dream of this!” she said. «I 
never dreamed of this! She is dying!” 

He touched the strengthless little hand upon 
the coverlet, and bowed his head with the 
broken majesty of a stricken man. 

‘+My ‘one ewe lamb,’ my lady,” he said; 
‘‘and she is dying.”’ 

The woman could not speak. If she had not 
murdered this girl, she had at least helped her 
to her death in spite of her tardy caution, and 
in the first passion of her womanly pity, I 
think it possible that she saw her idol as she 
had never seen him before. 

She went home and wrote him a passionate, 
earnest letter, full of a remorse which struck 
him to the soul when it reached him. In her 
recognition of what his trifling and her own 
worldliness had done, she could not be bitter 
and passionate enough. It might be that cir- 


cumstances ruled her as they ruled her son; . 


it might be that her remorse was a feeling of 
the moment, and would pass away; but, cer- 
tainly, it ruled her and wrung her bitterly in 
this hour. 

‘Return at once,” she wrote in the end. 
“She may even die before you reach us; and 
if she should open her dying eyes and ask for 
you, (the dying often have such fancies, they 
tell me,) and you were not there, Angus, I 
should never forgive you.” 

And so he came, pale and wretched, and 
shaken with such a remorse as such a man 
can feel; an ephemeral pang enongh, but still 
a pang, anda keen one. In the moment when 
at last he stood in the little darkened bedroom, 
he would have given even the words he had 
heard Gwendoline Framley speak a few days 
before, to bring the untried freshness back 
again, and undo the wrong of his trifling. She 
had not asked for him, she had scarcely spoken, 
unless a few tender words to her father, in her 
sweet, broken voice. Sometimes, she seemed 
quite unconscious, and when he entered, she 
was lying quietly, with the little brown Bible 
clasped in her hand. She had asked for it, in 
the night, and her father had brought- it to 
her. They were all waiting for the end then, 
and they knew that it was drawing very near. 

To Strathspe~ it seemed that he had stood 
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silent by the bedside for hours. He had watched 
the white face upon the pillow until it seemed 
to have melted away, and left him standing in 
the darkness. 

But at last she moved faintly, and a hush 
fell upon them even deeper than before. Her 
father raised her hand and stood moveless, and 
the next moment the great, innocent brown 
eyes opened full and suddenly. 

It seemed as if she had lost all of earth but 
one memory; it seemed as if she had forgotten 
all the rest, and this one memory held a strange 
mysterious power. 

The end had come. 

She moved a little, just a little, with the faint 
movement of a wearied child, and then the 
brown eyes fell upon Strathspey as if he had 
never left her side. 

«You kissed me once, my lord,’”’ she said, 
slowly, with the soft, strange flutter in her 
voice. ‘You kissed me once, and youn forgot 
it; but I—I could not.”” And then the brown 
eyes darkened suddenly and fell, and then 
Ah! what then? Only those who have gone 
before can tell us, for with the closing of her 
eyes the curtain fell upon the stage again— 
the tragedy was played to its ending. 

The rector bent over gently, there was no 








tear in his eyes, no tremor on his dark, stern 
face, and took the little, well-worn Bible from 
her hand—the little, well-worn Bible they all 
knew so well—and as he took it, a brown, 
faded, scentless sprig of mignonette fell from 
its pages; and fluttered to Strathspey’s feet. 

They buried her in the old church-yard, 
close by her mother’s side; and the purple 
heather grew about her, and the bells swung 
in the old tower, and chimed above. From his 
pulpit the rector ‘could turn, and looking out 
of the gothic windows, see the little mound, 
with the cross of marble at its head. He him- 
self it was who stood, when the grave was 
open, and read the sublime words over the 
slender coffin, ‘‘I am the resurrection and the 
life;’’ and he, turning his steps homeward to 
the brown, gabled rectory, remembered deso- 
lately how the brown-eyed, girlish face had 
always greeted him. But for the rest. Shall 
I say that she was remembered after the first 
pang was over, and the world had gore back 
to its accustomed groove?’ Shail I say that 
she was forgotten? Nay, keeping before you 
this man, of ‘whom there are hundreds such, I 
leave you to answer for yourself. 

The curtain has fallen, and my tragedy has 
ended. 





THE FUTURE 





BY FRANCES HENRIETTA BHEFFIELD. 


Tr Future sits, all grim and stern, 
By her locked coffers, nor will ope; 

In vain we strive to glance within, 
In vain we ask one word,of hope. 


But all unmoved the warder dark, 
If loss or gain for us be hid, 

*Till comes the fated day and hour, 
She will not raise the iron lid. 


Ah, me! my brow hath often bled 
Beneath the twisted, thorny crown ; 





Not mine the ruddy wreath of rose, 
Nor prouder laurel of renown, 


Nor I the darling child off weq)th, 

Or heir to high and stately line, 
Obsequious servants waiting neat, 

And the sweet breath of homage mine. 
Grim Future, keep thy treasure then, 

Ty matters not when you unlock; 
I do not hope for one bright joy, 

And I am used to sorrow's shock. 
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Stv@ sweetest notes, oh, Summer wind! 
Bend, skies of rarest blue! 

I go beyond the sea to find, 
The loyal and the true, 

Glide, bonnie bark, light as a bird, 
O'er billows flushed with foam! 

For all my heart with joy is stirred, 
With thoughts of friends and home. 


God grant I find no vacant place, 
Within my cottage wall! 

God grant I find no'weary face, 
Where shadows darkly fall! 

Lift high, oh, waves, and speed me o'er! 
Blow breezes wild and free | 

I'm hastening ‘to miy native shore— 
To love and liberty. 1 








A pULL, gray, November afternoon, though 
not without a certain beauty of its own, pro- 
vided one was content to do with it, as certain 
people have to, where their lives are concerned, 
put up with the lack of brightness and warmth 

Margaret Tisdale was not in a mood to be 
patient either with the day or her existence ; 
yet she knew well eriough that rebellion in. the 
one case was just as vain and foolish as in the 
other. She sat at the window, and stared ab- 
sently away over the acres of wood and mea- 
dow-land, with the lake, which, insummer, was 
so beautiful, lying a black, sullen pool, in the 
middle distance, and compared, the gloom and 
desolation to that of her life, and was morbid 
and dismal, as befits a woman about whom one 
takes the trouble to write a: romance. 

Not that there had been any in» Margaret’s 
experience, and it was chief among her causes 
of offence with fate. The old Hecate had 
cheated her out of the inheritance rightfully 
belonging to every young heart, and now youth 
was going from her, indeed was gone, accord- 
ing to the verdict of her sisters, and all other 
girls in their teens, who, of course, ruled so- 
ciety in the neighborhood. Margaret gave in 
to their opinion without dispute, and knew that 
it was not probable destiny should prove kinder, 
now she was twenty-eight, than the grim dame 
had done any time during the past ten years. 

Twenty-eight! It was an immense age to 
all those pretty, bright, noisy, conceited seven- 
teen-year-old damsels about her; a regular 
monument of the past she looked in the eyes 
of the youths of twenty-two who fluttered 
about the girls. It was partly her own fault, 
no doubt, that she was regarded as so entirely 
out of the question, where any of the privi- 
leges of youth were concerned. From the time 
she was sixteen, when her mother died, she 
had taken the family cares on her shoulders. 
and, as there were three small girls among 
them, you may be sure her position was no 
sinecure. The father was a helpless, hopeless, 
aggravating hypochondriac, who had nursed 
his small ailments, and magnified his: imagin- 
ary ones, until he was fitter for a mad-house 
than any other place of residence. Of course, 
as the younger girls grew up, they avoided 
him, for they developed a good dealof his own 
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selfishness ; but Margaret never shrunk from 
her duties there any wore than in other in- 
stances. 

Don’t think I am putting this woman before 
you as a model of impossible; perfection. She 
was often discontented and weary, and in- 
clined to be bad tempered and wicked ; but, 
on the whole, she bad done a great deal of 
good, in an entirely unconscious way. I only 
tell you all this that you may understand how 
it was everybody about her had been led to re- 
gard her as wholly sunk in the depths of. old- 
maidism, and how it was that she accepted the 
dictum quite as a settled matter. 

Sometimes, to-day. for instance, she was ina 
rebelllous frame of mind with fate. She was 
not very well this morning, Her father had 
been seized in the night with an idea that if he 
shut his mouth he should never beable to open 
it, and would not rest till she came and sat by 
his bed, to. be sure he did not die with lock- 
jaw. So she sat and read a misanthropic 
novel, and the influence of that, and the dark, 
depressing day, made her inclined to utter her 
little private moan, for which, indeed, I should 
not have the heart to blame her. 

There was now a rather large circle of young 
people for a country neighborhood ; but when 
Margaret was eighteen, there. had been no so- 
ciety to speak of, except that of elderly, mar- 
ried people, given to heavy dinners and simi- 
lar amusements. Perhaps that helped to make 
her feel ancient, since when she did go out she 
was thrown among those so much older than 
herself, and nabody seemed to. remember that 
she was not sixty as well,as the rest. 

Nobody remembered anything where she 
was concerned —never had—did not now! 
She canght herself saying this half aloud, and 
the sound of her own voice roused her from 
ber unaccustomed idle revery. The room was 
already growing dusky with twilight. Mar- 
garet was really shocked to find how much 
time she had wasted. She heard the sound of 
voices in the hall, laughter, and girlish talk ; 
her sisters, and a couple of young lady friends 
who were spending a few days with them. 

It was almost’ dinner-time, and she not 
dressed! Margaret felt more ashamed than 
most people would at having committed some 
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grave error. She drew the curtains to shut 
out the weird, mysterious twilight, that had an 
almost irresistible fascination for her, lighted 
the lamps, and proceeded to get herself ready 
with all speed. It was only exchanging a qua- 
kerish worsted dress for a quakerish one of 
silk. She had got in the habit insensibly of 
arraying herself so; old Mrs. Denham, some- 
where about seventy, was Margaret’s dearest 
friend, and wore such tints. A bit of bright 
color, some curls, floating ribbons, or other 
nameless fal-lals, would have brightened her 
out of at least ten years; whereas, this method 
of dressing added at least fifteen. 

Then dinner. The girls were all in great 
spirits ; asort of cousin, Jeff Amory, had come 
up from. town, and a brother of one of the 
guests, so the masculine element was repre- 
sented, and they were all the style of young 
women who needed that to arouse them into 
full life and gayety. 

Old Mr. Tisdale was still in one of his dole- 
ful fits, and did not appear at dinner. Indeed, 
he almost never did, having a whim that he 
ought to dine early. Perhaps I could not give 
you a better idea of the three young girls than 
to tell you they had steadily overru:ed Mar- 
garet and their father in this, and dinner was 
always at half-past six. 

So now the chatter-patter, went on cease- 
lessly. 
very much after the fashion in which youthful 
Americans treat people old enough to be their 
grandmothers—that is, with a carelessness 
amounting to disrespect and rudeness, for 
which‘oue longs soundly to box their ears. 

They were talking a great deal about some 
man who was staying with the Lindsays; Mar- 
garet recollected to have heard his name be- 
fore, but she had not met him. Owing to the 
state her father had been in for the past fort- 
night, she had been unable to go out. The 
girls by no means considered a chaperon ne- 
cessary, and showed. it so plainly, that Mar- 
garet had gradually gone less and ‘tess with 
them. To be sure there were threé, ‘for Elsie 
at fifteen had no idea of being képt at ‘home. 
The society was made up almost ‘altogether of 
old friends, so Margaret deeided that she need 
not be so rigid in her old-fashioned ideas, and 
as it was not. particularly agreeable thing to 
be doomed to wist with old Capt. Parnell fora 
partner, or to sit unnoticed in ‘a corner, she 
found*home and a’ book by no means on un- 
pleasant exchange. ° 

It so happened that, daring the following 
week, Margaret heard very frequently of ‘Mr. 


The whole party treated Margaret’ 





Stuart Redwood, but they did not meet. Mrs. 
Lindsay brought him to the house one day, but 
Margaret chanced to have driven out with her 
father. She was rather glad to miss the young 
man, though, as she reflected, he was not 
likely to pay much attention to her. She did 
not even get the attention that some elder sis- 
ters or aunts do from youths who wish to make 
a fair field for themselves. Margaret’s visitors 
made it always very evident that their elder 
sister did not in the least influence their likes 
or dislikes. 

But this Mr. Redwood. When we hear a 
person much talked about, we all of us form 
some sort of mental image of the individual, 
and Margaret had an ideal Mr. Redwood in 
her mind. He was about four-and-twenty, 
blonde, and pale, and rather conceited, with a 
dashing manner, and fonder of a galop than 
anything else mundane. 

But she was to see him at last. Mrs. Lind- 
say gave one of her famous bails, and ‘warned 
Margaret that she would hear 6f no refasal. 
Margaret made ready to go, more to oblige her 
old friend, than because she expected to de- 
rive much pleasure from watching other peo- 
ple’s enjoyment. That was about all the ex- 
citement such scenes brought in her way. 

Mr. Redwood, of course, had heard enough 
of Miss Tisdale,'at least to form in his turn 
some sort of mental photograph, and this is 
what it was like. A comfortable, stout woman, 
between forty and fifty, good-natured, and a 
bustling, active housekeeper. It would have 
puzzled him to say how he got the idea. Mrs. 
Lindsay always spoke of her as her dear friend, 
which made him assume that she was elderly ; 
however, he had ‘the ides, which is all that is 
important. om 

The ball Proved & success; a large party 
caimé up from téwn; and the great old-fash- 
ioned rooms were completely filled, without 
being crowded. 

Mr. Redwood did his duty among the danc- 
ing young ladies, and was particularly atten- 
tive tothe three Tisdale girls, who were all 
looking as pretty as possible, and in the most 
outrageously high spirits. To each in turn 
Margaret had tried to whisper a word of ‘coun- 
sel, and had received' three sweet responses, 
which showed the uselessness of going on with 
any advice. 

“Don't be spiteful because I am young,” 
Louise had said. 

“What an old-fashioned guy ‘you are,’’ had 
been the observation of Caroline, aged seven- 
teen. 
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** Don’t bother, else. we'll, have a row,’’ Miss 
Elsie had declared, with the utmost frankness 
and composure. 

So, aware from experience that watching 
would only have a bad effect, Margaret went 
away intoanother room. There was one thing: 
the girls would behave as well. as the general- 
ity of those of their, age, if that was any con- 
solation. 

‘These elder sisters, are as bad ag step- 
mothers,’’ Louise said to Redwood, as he came 
up to claim her hand for a waltz. It was not 
a pretty speech; but she looked so pretty and 
arch, and rebellious, that it did not sound as 
it does in chill black and white, 

**Is your’s here to night 2?” Redwood asked. 

**Oh, dear, yes!, She bas, just been lectur- 
ing me! I suppose I'ma great trial to her.” 

«T've never been introduced to her yet.” 

“No? We'll go find her, presently; there 
she is, by the folding-doors.”’ 

Louise did not look up, being busy with her 
flounces. Redwood glanced toward the place 
indicated. There, stood a stout body of fortys 
five, with a rather nagging expression of coun- 
tenance. 

« Just my idea of her,” Redwood thought, 
and plumed himself on his.intuitions,, 

It happened, however, that Margaret, had 


passed through the, folding-doors, and taken, 


refuge in one of the other rooms, some seconds 
before Redwood looked, at the stout woman, 
and congratulated himself on the correctness 
with which he could daguerreotype unknown 
people. 

The affair became rather tiresome to Red- 
wood after a while, and he, got out of the dane- 
ing-room, for a breath of fresh air. He met 
his hostess as he was crossing the hall, , She 
captured him unceremonipusly,,.an4; led, him 
into the library, where a, few .people, were 
playing cards. 


A lady was standing by herself, turning over: 


a book of engravings; two or three persons 
called Mrs. Lindsay at, once; she presented 
Redwood, to the lady, and left him to shift for 
himself. As near as he could make out the 
name, it was Mrs. Danvers to whom he had 
been introduced, f 

“<A widow of ahput twenty-four,” he thought. 
«An odd face; is she pretty?” 

Then his eye was caught by her dress, It 
was black, of some_sort,; of Indian fabric, em- 
broidered with quaint designs in gold thread, 
Altogether she logked so unlike the. other wo- 
men, that he was attracted, and began to talk 
in his nicest way, which was very nice. 


am 





Suddenly he remembered, and said abruptly 

“Ought I to have asked you to dance? J’m 
sure it is entirely your fault. I was so inter. 
ested that. I forgot.” 

‘*T suppose you. ought,” she answered, with 
a slow smile, which he had already decided 
was fairly beautiful, only it did not appear 
often enough. 

‘«Then I hasten to repay my rudeness.” 4s 

“Only, as I don’t dance, the attention will 
be wasted,” she continued, and actually laughed 
a little, showing the edges of such pearly teeth, 
that, Redwood was charmed. 

Presently, the stout lady, whom Redwood 
had looked at for .Miss Tisdale, came into the 
room; but apparently finding nothing to amuse 
her, departed after a moment’s delay. 

‘She is not in the least like her sisters,” 
Redwood said, ‘*They are all very pretty 
girls.” 

“I beg your pardon?” his companion an- 
swered, inquiringly. 

‘* Miss Tisdale, the stout spinster, that just 
went out,’’ replied Redwood, 

“Oh, was that Miss Tisdale?” asked she, 
with, a puzzled look. 

*‘Yes; don’t you know her?” 

“‘I_know Miss Tisdale? Yes.” 

«It’s odd she should be so plain,” pursued 
he,,. ‘She looks, too, as if she could nag! I 
dare say she comes the elder sister with. -a/ 
rather heavy hand, and so makes the young 
ones more wild than they otherwise would iees’?. 

The lady laughed a low, pleasant laugh, hut 
& very provoking one, because he had not:the 
slightest idea what could have caused her.mer- 
riment. 

‘“‘Arn’t you going to explain the joke? 2” he 
asked. 

“No; I think not,’? she answered, and 
laughed again. 

«Upon my. word, I shall begin presently to 
think it is at my expense,” he said. 

‘* Dhey,may no man ever pardons that,” re- 
turned. shes, ,, , 

‘« No-xery, young man, perhaps. As we grow 
older, I think we get less susceptible.” 

The face jhe ;had at first thought so grave, 
and almost ead, dimpled into smiles, and they 
made it so pretty; he felt he could forgive her, 
even if she were laughing at him.; Them she 
began to blush, and Jook a little onmanoene 
that he thonght-— 

.‘* Why,-she can’t even be se old asst thought 
her! Girls of this generation usually forget 


how to color like that after eighteen.’ 
She was rapidly going into.a shy fit he per- 
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ceived, so he ‘dropped the subject, and began 
talking of other matters—the engravings—a 
trip he had recently made to Mexico. She 
grew animated, and at ease again, and the 
mournful eyes lighted up, till he decided that 
she must have led a very retired life, and that 
it had been a cold and monotonous one. He 
was the sort of person who rushed into theories 
in regard to new acquaintances. He decided 
that she had been married toa man much older 
than herself, and had her whole life before her 
yet, as far as feeling and romance were con 
cerned. 

Then he remembered that he had talked a 
long time with her, and he fancied he saw in 
her face that she had begun to recollect it also, 
and that he fancied that he saw, too, she was 
‘rather sorry to break off the conversation. 

«They are striking up a quadrille,”’ he said. 
«Even if you don’t dance round dances, you 
might go through that with me.” 

She rose and took his arm, and, somehow, he 
felt as if he had won a victory, whether over 
the dead Danvers or her scruples, he did not 
particularize. During the dance he saw Miss 
Louise Tisdale in the next set, and two or three 
times she looked with great disapproval at his 
partner. The stout body—the old maid sister, 
as he called her—he thought stood aloof, and 
glared too; and though he was not vain or silly, 
he could not help wondering if they fancied 
they had a right to be displeased. 

*\After the dance he somehow lost sight of his 

partner; then Mrs. Lindsay called on him for 
active duty, and he was so busy for along time 
that he had no leisure to search for her. 

Then people were going. He could get no 
sight of her yet. He was giving Miss Louise 
his arm down stairs, helping.her into the car- 
riage, inwhich Elsie and the stout body were 
already seated. He heard behind him the voice 
he remembered so well; turned; the widow 
had come out with a gentleman. 

‘Is there room for me?” she asked, laugh- 
ingly, of Louise. 

«I suppose so,” returned the young lady, 
rather sharply. 

dt Winky, getim—get in !’”’ cried the stout body. 
“Where's Elsie?” 

* Oh, I’m here, right enough,” answered the 
damsel’s voice. ‘‘ We’re all right; Caroline 
has gone with cousin Jeff.’ 

* Good-nignt, Mr. Redwood,” said the widow, 
passing him. 

“Good-night,” repeated Elsie, in her turn. 
“When are you coming to see us ?” 

‘* Does that include your friend?” he asked, 
Vou. LX.—24 





making a gesture toward the lady who was en- 
tering the carriage. . 

‘‘Oh, I suppose so. Certainly,” she an- 
swered; but her cavalier was saying some- 
thing, and she answered Redwood rather at 
random. 

«She can’t be a relative,” soliloquized he, 
as he entered the house. ‘Well, if she lives 
with that set, I’m rather sorry for her, that’s 
all.” 

The next morning at breakfast, he would 
have asked questions of Mrs. Lindsay, but she 
was kept in bed by neuralgia, and her sister 
staid with her, and Redwood, and her bachelor 
brother, had the meal together. 

The morning was long and dull, and at last 
Redwood ordered a horse, and rode out. He 
was going nowhere in particular, he took pains 
to tell himself three times before he got out of 
the grounds. Then he rode as straight toward 
Stoneybro’, the residence of the Tisdales, as 
the road would take him. 

None of the ladies were at home, except Miss 
Tisdale, the servant said. Redwood did not 
quite feel at liberty to ask for Mrs. Danvers. 
He would goin and encounter the stout party, 
in hopes to be rewarded by a glimpse of the 
pretty widow before his visitwas ended. 

The man showed him imté the Jibrary; a 
lady seated at a distant windew,o#eséoas he 
entered. Redwood'sedhort «sight Would «not 
make her out so farvoff: /Bhey movedotewatd 
each other. A voice that made him stdrty he 
was so surprised, said, 

‘**Good-mornivg, Mr. Redwood: I am sorry 
they are all out or invisible. ‘Perhaps, if you 
sit down, your patience may be rewarded.” 

«Indeed, I hardly hoped for the pleasure ef 
seeing you,’’ he replied, as delig'ited as if he 
had been twenty instead of thirty-two, «But 
I thought Miss Elsie said you were staying 
with them.” 

She appeardd amused, and a little embar- 
rassed. Redwood wadsicharmed, because it 
brought the brilliant color to her cheek, that 
made her lodk so wonderfully youthful and 
pretty. 

“I must beg your pardon,” she said. “I 
left you in error last night. I don’t quite know 
why, only it seemed such an odd joke.” 

** Yes?” with an inquiring look. “TI asked 
you to explain, if you remember, Mrs. Dan- 
vers,” 

‘That's just it,” said she, and laughed out: 
right, though looking contrite and ashamed. 
“The stout lady is: Mrs. Danvers. You know 
the one who came into the library.” 
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Yes,” he answered, and looked dreadfully 
puzzled. ‘Then I must ask to be presented 
to you,’ he went on, laughing, and feeling a 
little awkward. 

“Why, of course, I’m the other. I’m the 
stout party in reality,” said she, laughing like 
@ child, ; 

Redwood was nearly comatose with bewil- 
derment. 

‘I’m very stupid,” he said; ‘ but I don’t— 
don’t understand a bit.” 

“I am Miss Tisdale,” she replied; and by 
this time they were both too much delighted 
with the absurdity of the thing to be embar- 
rassed, and they laughed till a wood-thrush 
dozing in his cage in the window woke and 
scolded them finely for disturbing his dreams. 

They got on admirably after that, of course ; 
but they only had about half an hour to them- 
selves. Miss Louise, who had been safein bed 
(to the great content of:the whole household, 
as she was anything but angelic after a night’s 
dissipation) learned who the caller was, and 
made her appearance as soon as was consist- 
ent with achieving a very pretty toilet. Of 
course she took the conversation entirely into 
her own hands, and she looked so pretty in her 
blue draperies, with their trimmings of soft 
swansdown, that Mergarct’s quaker-like attire, 
to whicheshe, had:returned, scemed more som- 
bre. andvold-fashioned dhan ever. 

Redwobdwent away néteexactly pleased with 
his visit; unconsciously vexed with Louise for 
looking so young and pretty, and with his fas- 
cinating widow of the previous evening, for 
turning. inté’a badly-dressed spinster of an 
uncertain age. Butein regard ‘to that part of 
the matter he did not permit himself to be left 
in doubt, for he asked Mrs. Lindsay the point 
blank question, and received a truthful an- 
swer. 

“The girls always speak of her as if she 
were fifty,” said she; ‘but she’s worth all of 
them put together, and when she won’t dress 
like her grandmother, about the prettiest of 
the lot.” 

Redwood had not forgiven her yet for his 
own blunder, so he talked about: Louise, and 
pleased himself by thinking what a picture she 
made in her blue dress, and transferred his 
vague feeling of pique entirely to Margaret. 

From this time Redwood ‘was frequently at 
the house, and the girls met him at numerous 
parties. Miss Louise chose to consider him 
her special prey, and warned the others off, 
and, as they were accustomed to giving way 
to her, they did. not rebel now. Nobody sup- 








posed she cared for him, or would marry him, 
for, if she had a heart, it belonged to Jack 
Ackroyd, and had gone with him to the West 
Indies... It disturbed Margaret to think ofthe 
trouble the willfal girl might bring on thisman, 
but she was powerless; besides, she sometimes 
wondered, when she saw them together, if he 
was not quite capable of holding his own. 

To her personally he was usually kind and 
attentive. She told herself it was on Louise's 
account; but, oddly enough, it always hap- 
pened when she was becomingly dressed. When 
at other times she made herself look prim and 
old, he generally managed to make a quarrel 
with heron some subject. 

The weeks went by. There was no talk yet 
of Redwood’s going away. He was a relative 
of Mrs, Lindsay's, and had come there to watch 
the progress of an important law-suit, in which 
they were both interested. The case had been 
deferred from time to time, through the inter- 
ests of the opposing party; but there was 
little doubt that Redwood’s side would gain it 
if it came.to a fair trial. I only mention it to 
account for his stay in the neighborhood; the 
results have nothing to do with my story. 

At times, during these weeks, Margaret Tis- 
dale found society, going out and having com- 
pany at home, much more enjoyable than she 
had ever done in her whole life, Naturally, 
for she was essentially a shy, reticent woman 
even with herself, she sought for no -reason of 
this fact, and was content to take such little 
pleasures: as cast a sunny glow over her dull 
course. But she was forced to think at last, 
because there were hours of discouragement 
and keen pain, unlike the languid discontent 
of the past, and she could no longer blind her- 
self to the causé.y: Margaret knew that the 
dream and romancé, éut.of Which she used to 
think fate had cheated, was come to her at 
length; but she saw plainly enough it could 
prove only a mocking phantom, taking from 
her even the power of keeping her life pos- 
sibly quiet under the monotony. 

She was sitting in the library in the twilight 
reflecting upon these things. Fromdthe dis- 
tance of the drawing-room shewould len# the 
sound of laughter and many Yoiees—her \sit-’ 
ters and'a group of their friends, Stuart Red- 
wood among them. Nobody missed her, no- 
body wanted her! She had no part or lot in 
their pleasures ‘6% their thoughts! She was 
only a dull, timid old maid, good for the use- 
ful:business of life ; good to spare: those frivol- 
ous girls either trouble or care! Nothing else 
could come in her way, and she, fool that she 
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was, what had she been dreaming during the 
past six weeks ? 

Bitter, dreary, painful thoughts, but natural 
enough; so horribly natural, that, though she 
knew they were wicked and weak, she could 
not rouse herself above them. 

Then into the gloom and ‘stillness of the 
great chamber came Stuart Redwood, and Mar- 
garet had to get her face and voice into proper 
seeming and sound, almost as quickly as peo- 
ple do on the stage—a thing we are all obliged 
to effect scores of times in each year; yet we 
always laugh at the stage effort as something 
frightfully unnatural. 

Redwood came in at the farther door. She 
could see him adjust his glass to his near- 
sighted eyes, and go»peering about. He was 
in search of somebody; not Louise, because 
Margaret had heard her voice in the drawing- 
room. Whom then? Straightway something 
answered her—some dreadful voice away down 
in her own soul, yet appearing no part of her- 
self. It answered, and she knew whom he 
sought, and on what errand he had come. 

It was to herself; he wanted her counsel and 
mediation. Worn out and bewildered by 
Louise’s brilliant caprices, he could endure 
his suspense no longet,:so he was coming to 
the quiet old-maid sister to enlist her sym- 
pathy—to learn if he might hold a hope. And 
she must tell him the truth; hitherto she had 
kept silence for the sake of peace ; but she felt 
that she had done wrong, and whatever might 
be Louise’s anger, she must tell him as much 
as she knew of the state of the case. But it 
might easily be that Louise cared for him— 
that the old admirer would be thrown over. 
Yes, it was probably so; the man had come to 
announce his success. 

Somehow, when she thought this, she had 
more strength than while shivering under the 
fear that a deadly stab must. be dealt his heart, 
and that her hand was-doomed to give the blow. 

It seemed ages that she had been yielding 
to this rush of thought, and watching him ab- 
sently away down the room, peering into bay 
windows and recesses, of which the library 
had an ample supply. 

“Mr. Redwood,” she called. 

He hurried toward her; his face brightened. 
As he neared her side he dropped his glass. 
She could see his eyes full of fire and expect- 
ancy. 

“T was looking for you,” he said. ‘TI fan- 
cied you were hid im the window; but what I 
took for you proved to be'# pot of roses and a 
curtain.” oe 


. 








** About as real as our notions of our friends,” 
returned she, with a sharp nervous laugh, 
which did not sound in the least like staid, 
self-contained Margaret. 

«I hope mine in regard to you are less erro- 
neous,” he said, trying to speak quietly. ‘I 
have been waiting for an opportunity to speak 
to you all the afternoon; may I sit down ?” 

‘Yes; certainly. This is my special nook; 
the girls never come to me here; they say I’m 
always old-maidish and disagreeable in this 
room.” 

‘You repeat such wrong things of your- 
self,” said he, so sharply, that she must have 
wondered at it, had she been less busy with 
her own trouble. . “You encourage your sis- 
ters in that habit of considering you so much 
older than themselves.” 

“So lam! Louise is only nineteen, and I 
am twenty-eight.” 

«And look twenty-three! Why,. you’re 
younger now than most misses of sixteen. «8s 
for age, I’m almost thirty-three, and call my- 
self young.” 

She had no idea he was so old—so much 
older than Louise; but she said, 

‘‘ With a man it is different.” 

“IT don’t know what you mean; but I can’t 
stop now to ask,” he replied. ‘Do you know 
I am going away in three days?” 

Three days? He could not expect to take 
Louise at such short notice? Then she knew 
her thoughts were worthy of an idiot! Of 
course he wanted to know what he had to de- 
pend upon. She was to give him her best 
wishes—congratulations due a brother! The 
sharp sting at her heart, the horrid constric- 
tion in her throat, the burning pain back of 
her eyes, all told her she did not feel toward 
him as toward a brother—that—— Oh, she 
suould rush out of her quiet into a fit of raging 
frenzy if she,could not get away from these 


thoughts. _- 

Hush! He ‘was speaking again—what was 
he saying? Let her listen ; time enough to go 
mad after ! 


Yes, in three days. My business is over, 
you know-—we have won the suit.” 

‘* Oh, yes; Mrs. Lindsay wrote me last night— 
she is so proud of your skill and talent.” 

“Dear old soul';-of gomrse she thinks I did 
it all.” 

He stopped—loeked so ‘troubled, that she 
was sorry for him, and ‘wanted to help him on. 
The sooner it was all over the better. 

«You are going away! Oh, and you wanted 
to ask me something ?” 
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“Can you guess what it is?” he questioned. 

“Perhaps; I think so, if you wish me to,” 
and she was quite composed now. 

‘IT have so wondered if you saw; I thought 
you must—I have been such a boy; shown my 
feelings so plainly ?” 

“No,” she answered. ‘‘I saw—I suppose she 
has; but no one else has had leisure to notice.’’ 

“She? Oh, Louise, you mean?” 

“Yes, of course; how could she help!” 

**T have not told her; I have been near it 
several times. She has discovered it, and 
spoken——”’ 

‘*Not a word,”’ Margaret interrupted. 

‘*But all this is not my answer,”’ he went on. 
**You only tell me you are not surprised; you 
don’t give me a chance to know what my fate 
must be.” 

‘* Ah, that could hardly be in my hands——” 

‘In whose else then?” he broke in. 

** You overrate my influence, Mr. Redwood ! 
Yeu have my full sympathy—the best wishes 
of my heart——” 

“Your sympathy—your best wishes,” he 
repeated, bitterly, again interrupting her with- 
out ceremony.. ‘Do you think these will suf- 
fice ?” 

«I wish I could say more,” she answered, 
ready to weep with pain for his grief. “I 





cannot ; I will do all I can for you—I will tell 
Louise——” 

‘Tell Louise? In the name of goodness how 
can that child help your decision ?”’ 

Margaret stared at him. He was staring at 
her with all his eyes; one or the other was 
mad, she thought. 

**What has Louise to do with it?” he de. 
manded. 

“Everything, I should suppose,” she an- 
swered, stifily. 

“Then I had better go my way,’ said he, 
wrathfully ; then cried out, in fresh wonder, 
“In the name of goodness, what does this 
mean? Tell me outright what you think Iam 
asking you?” 

“My sympathy—my help——” 

“For what ?” 

“To win Louise—to——” 

She never finished her sentence. He had 
her hands, and was talking volubly enough now. 

“You, my pearl of women—I love you! How 
could I think of Louise, or all the silly girls in 
the world after I had seen you? I have loved 
you from that first moment I saw you. Mar- 
garet, speak to me+just one word !” 

I doubt if she spoke it then; but he was sa- 
tisfied, and Margaret’s romance had found her 
at last. 





WHERE? 





BY MARIE 8. LADD. 





On: where beneath the skies, 
The blue and beaming skies, 
So rife with change and death, 
) That half the weary breath 
* Must spend itself in sighs? 


Oh! where can mortals find 

Ease for the troubled mind— 
The peace that brings sweet rest 
Unto the weary breast— 

The sight that helps the blind? 
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It surely is not here; 
We only have a tear 
To wash away our pain, 
And yet, there still remain, 
The struggles and the fear. 


Oh! then, beneath the skies, 
There can no good arise, 
That comes not from on High, 
It waits us ever nigh— 
This good that never dies. 





THE DEAD BABY. 





BY MES. D. PIDSLEY. ~ 





Qutet the little feet@hat trod 8 igs 
So merrily the floor ; or 

The little hands, that ren. neck, % of 
Will clasp my neck no more. . 


The loving lips, oft pressed to mine, - 
With kisses, soft and sweet ; 

The merry glance, ah! ne'er aguin, 
My longing heart will greet. 


Ah, baby, mine! I fondly dreamed 
Of hope and joy for years ; 

And now I gaze upon their wreck, 
Beneath a weight of tears. 


Ah, baby mine ! (and yet not mine,) 
For a brief moment givén ; 

And then recalled to draw my heart, 
Nearer to God and heaven. 
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BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 








“Miss HaLLowELt was giving a tea-party, 
and her guests, amongst other topics, were 
discussing Violet Fane’s engagement. Now 
Violet was Miss Hallowell’s niece, and the 
very prettiest and most amiable damsel in 
all Tofton; furthermore, Miss Hallowell was 
wealthy, and Violet was her heir. 

“She is really engaged, then?” said Mrs. 
Spaulding, the deacon’s wife. «I heard it was 
so, but couldn’t believe it. I remarked to 
Deacon Spaulding, that it was my opinion that 
Col. Courtland was not exactly the man Miss 
Hallowell would choose for her nieee’s hus- 
band.” 

“I didn’t choose him, Mrs. Spaulding,” re- 
plied Miss Hallowell, curtly. ‘But Violet is a 
good, dutiful child, and loves Col. Courtland, 
and I do not care to make her unhappy by op- 
posing her.” 

“Well,” sighed Mrs. Deacon, ‘it may turn 
out very well—such matches do, once in a 
while. I hope she'll be happy, I’m sure.” 

At this moment the veritable young lady 
in question appeared in the door-way, her 
arms heaped with wild-roses and great, waxen 
water-lilies, and her broad straw-hat trailing 
over her shoulder by its blue ribbon-strings. 

“TI wonder if the colonel won’t scold you, 
by-and-by, my dear,” said the deacon’s wife, 
playfully, during the course of the entertain- 
ment; ‘‘these military men are always domi- 
neering and quarrelsome.”’ 

“I think Col. Courtland has a very fine 
temper,” said Violet, looking up with just the 
least flash in her brown eyes; “ and even if it 
were otherwise, it always takes two to make a 
quarrel, you know.” 

«But they do say,”’ put in Miss Butterfield, 
as she helped herself to a bountiful supply of 
berries, ‘that he’s been a very bad man in his 
day, and I shouldn’t wonder if he should give 
you the slip, Violet.” 

The pretty, clear pink in the girl’s cheeks 
grew a shade deeper, but her voice was as 
sweet and kindly as ever, as she replied, 

“T don’t feel a bit afraid of any such cala- 
mity, Miss Butterfield. I’m not very vain or 
coneeited, but I think I can trust myself to 
keep’ the heart I have won; and as I shall 
marry’ Col. Courtland within a fortnight, 








further discussion of his characteristics will 
be useless, though I thank you for your good 
intention all the same.” 

The tea-drinking came to an end, and within 
the fortnight the marriage took place. A hand- 
somer couple the sun never shone on. 

Col. Courtland was not wealthy, but he owned 
Walnut Hill, the comfortable old country-seat 
that had belonged to his father, and had some 
property besides. He was a moral man, but, 
during his soldier life, he had learned to kill 
the tedious hours over the social glass, until 
the habit had grown upon him quite strongly. 
He had strong passions and wayward impulses, 
which sometimes got the better of his judg- 
ment and natural goodness of heart. And 
knowing all this, Violet Fane had married 
him. 

‘My darling,” he said, sitting down beside 
her, an evening or two after their marriage, 
“what if I tell you that I am half repenting 
having married you ?” 

Violet looked up with a mischievous gleam 
in her brown eyes. 

“I believe I’ve been selfish in making you 
my wife, you are too young, and true, and 
tender ay 

“‘Do you wish your wife to be old, and un- 
true, and tough, Col. ‘Courtland ?” 

He silenced her merry mouth with kisses. 

‘* No, little one,” he replied, ‘I want nothing 
in the wide world but your own sweet self. 
But I sometimes fear that the old unrest of iny _ 
life may return, that my wayward passions 
may get the better of my judgment, and cause 
me to give you pain.” 

“You love me, don’t you, Philip?” 

She put the question with a tremor on her 
sweet mouth, and a mist of tears before her 
eyes. ; 

«Love you, Violet? God knows I love you!” 

“Then,” she cried, exultuntly, ‘we will let 
the dead past rest, and live only for our future. 
And, darling,” she added, clasping her soft 
arms about him, “I shall love you so truly, I 
shall make your home so bright, and your life 
so sweet and happy, that all the sorrows you 
ever knew will be forgotten.” 

' The colonel looked down into her fair, girlish 
face with a feeling of awe, and his steel-gray 
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eyes filled with tears. Then he bent his head 
and kissed her, while he said solemnly, 

‘And as I deal with you; so may God deal 
with me.” 

A year or more went by, and though Miss 
Butterfield called at Walnut Hill once a 
moon, she could not discover the least hint 
of the trouble that had been prophesied for 
Violet. 

‘And no wonder,” flashed Miss Hallowell, 
‘swith Violet Fane for a wife. I’m an old 
maid, and not expected to know much about such 
things, but I tell you, Miss Butterfield, that 
there are numbers of women who win men, and 
then don’t understand how to keep them. Now 
Violet does understand.” 

Meanwhile a crisis wasat hand. The colonel 
was persuaded into a speculation, that was to 
bring him a speedy fortune, he was told. Every 
cent he possessed, and even his wife’s marriage- 
portion had been invested, and he was all hope 
and excitement. Suddenly all this changed. 
The colonel’s brow grew dark; he became 
moody, restless, and discontented. In vain 
his wife strove to banish his gloom, and win 
his confidence; the caresses that had once so 
delighted him, seemed now to pain and annoy 
him. Poor Violet was sorely troubled, but she 


did not despair; if woman’s faith and earnest. 


endeavor could avail anything, he should be 
won back, she said. 

One October morning he left home, as usual, 
and about nooa his wife received a line, in- 
forming her that he was invited to a military 
dinner in Tofton, and should not return till 
late. Toward the close of the afternoon Miss 
Butterfield came in. 

«*Where’s Col. Courtland?” she questioned, 
almost the moment she was seated, with a sup- 
pressed excitement, that told Violet at once 
that she was the bearer of something more 
than usually important. 

«Dining with the regiment in Tofton,” she 
replied, carelessly. 

Miss Butterfield folded and unfolded her 
hem-stitched handkerchief, her very fingers 
fluttering with nervous eagerness, 

“That means he’s down at the Tofton 
tavern,” she began, breathlessly, ‘‘ drinking 
like a madman. They say he looks desperate 
like, as if something terrible had befallen him. 
Tom Milburn saw him with his own eyes, and 
I’ve made it my business to come straight here 
and tell you.” 

For one brief moment the young wife must 
have lost consciousness ; the room reeled round 
before her dazed eyes, and the speaker stop- 





ped. The next instant Vielet was perfectly 
self-possessed. 

«Pray, do not distress yourself, Mis3 Butter- 
field,” she answered, calmly. ‘Col. Courtland 
can be trusted to take care of himself, and 
these military dinners are sometimes gay, 
you know.” 

Miss Butterfield shook her head severely, 
and reminded Violet of the warnings she had 
received before her marriage, and protested 
again and again, that the result was just as 
she had predicted. Then she proceeded to 
relieve her mind of sundry choice morsels of 
gossip, while Violet sat patiently listening, and 
giving no sign, though the pain at her heart 
amounted to torture. But the afternoon threat- 
ened to close in stormily, and Miss Butierfield 
was forced, at last, to depart. 

Left te herself, the young wife put on a 
bonnet, and went out. The twilight was clos- 
ing down, black and stormy, with high winds, 
and a sharp, icy rain. What could she do? 
She dare no seek her husband at the tavern, 
yet how could she live through the suspense of 
that long night? While she stood irresolute, 
she caught the quick beat of horse's feet, and 
the next instant the colonel’s steed came flying 
across the lawn without his rider. 

One sharp, startled cry, and then, with an 
unspoken prayer on her white lips, Violet 
started-on her way to Tofton. The winds beat 
her back, the icy rain drenched her throngh 
and through, but she struggled bravely on, 
the darkness deepening round her at every 
step. 

At the head of the Walnut ravine, she saw 
her husband, half supporting himself against 
the trunk of a tree, 

‘‘Oh, my husband!”’ she cried, clasping him 
in her arms, ‘‘ you are alive! Thank God, you 
are alive!” 

A hot flush overspread his face as he beheld 
her. 

«« And you’ve come through all this storm to 
find me?” he said. ‘Poor, little girl, you 
would have been happier to-day if we had 
never met. God knows I tried to make you 
happy, but I’ve failed, and the best thing I 
ean do now, is to go where you'll never hear 
from me again.” 

Violet took both his hands, and held them' 
firmly in her own. 

‘‘Now, Philip,” she said, I want to know 
what all this means? You’ve been in touble 
for weeks, some trouble you would not let mé 
share—what is lt ?”’ 

“I’m a beggar,” he answered, bluntly. “I 
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dou’t own a dollar in the world, not even my 
father’s old house yonder.” 

«And is that all?” she said; «only the loss 
of a few paltry dollars; antl you have’ mide 
me suffer so? Oh, Philip! how could you?” 

“Child, you do not understund,” hé urged. 
«TI have lost everything, not only my own, but 
your marriage-portion also, We are utterly—” 

«Oh, hush!” she cried; “I care for none of 
it. I only thank God that I have not lost you, 
my husband. So long as I hold your loye, I 
shall be happy.” 

He looked down at her transfigured face in 
awed surprise. 

‘Can you cling to me thus through poverty 
and disgrace?” he said. ‘Can you really 
mean it, Violet ?’’ 

«We are one‘until death shall part us,” she 
answered, solemrly. 


4 





Without a word he gave her his arm, and 
they walked home, side-by-side. 

The following autumn, Miss Butterfield was 
making one of’ her monthly calls at Walnut 


Hill. She sat with Violet on the porch, while 
the colonel rode his pet black horse up and 
down the lane, with his little six-months babe 
on the saddle,,in front of him. 

“Well,” she remarked, at last, rolling up 
her work, preparatory to departing, * after all 
the fuss and talk, you appear to be happy 
enough in,your married life, Violet.” 

The young mother glanced out toward the 
sunny lawn before she replied. 

‘Happy does not express it, Miss Butter- 
field,” she. said, with her eyes on her hus- 
band’s tranquil face; *‘I think, sometimes, 
that in all the world, there’s not another wo- 
man so richly blessed as I am.” 





OVER IN THE 


SILENT CITY. 





BY VIVIEN VERNON. 





Over on the quiet hill-side, 

There the Suramer cometh early, 
And the yellow sunbeam glanceth 
On the brook below, that danceth 

O’er the pebbles, white and pearly. 
There the flowers bloom in beauty, 

And the birds come from the meadows 
There to rest, and sing the sweetness 
Of the Sammer's rare completeness 

Where the trees throw pleasant shadows. 


There a “silent city” lieth, 

And our friends that Death has taken 
To his close and cruel keeping, 
Without dreaming there are sleeping, 

On the earth-side ne’er to waken. 


And we think-of that still city, ’ 

When the hours grow long and dreary, 
And our tired limbs are aching, 
And our hearts are almost breaking, 

And we sit down worn and weary. 





One there was, whom I remember, 

One who made the world seem fairer; 
Never azure eyes were bluer, 
Never ‘aidates heart was truer, 

Never radiant smile was rarer. 


And the wealth of all her loving 

Ever through my heart was flowing, 
As the music of her laughter 
Left the echoes ringing after, 

And the months were swift in going. 


Yet my loving could not sare her! 
But her face grew white and altered ; 
And I took her hand at parting, 
While the bitter tears were starting, 
And a farewell faintly faltered. 


Oh! the busy world is dreary! 
And tlhe stars look down in pity, 

And the moonlight resteth lightly 

On a slab that gleams so whitely, 
Over in the Silent City. 





FLIES! 





BY 8. ANDREWS. 





Fires, flies, everywhere! 

From floor to ggiling, always there; 
In the sunlighf, in the gloom, 

On the walls of every room ; 

And the silent hours of night 
Brings to them intense delight, 

The cruel flies haye banished sleep ; 
Their victims lie awake and weep; 
And the games of every day 

Are repeated—“ "Tis their play.” 





Flies, flies, everywhere. 

Their numbers populate the air; 

In tented field, in sylvan grot, 

They hold their muster—doubt it not; 
We heave a'sigh, and daily pray 

That such a curse were far away. 

We long for cold December time, 

When “ household flies” become supine; 
Then weary man may'sink to rest, 

And think “ whatever is, is best.” 
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BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 





[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk's Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.) 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 288, 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Smira had acted with stern, secret energy, 
without consulting his wife, or any one but 
an iron-hearted detective. He had quietly 
arrested little James Laurence, and lodged 
him in the Tombs. Early the next morning, 
while Mrs. Laurence was busy cooking her 
meagre breakfast, a strange man stepped into 
the kitchen, quietly, as if it had been his own 
‘ome, and told her to get her things, and not 
attempt to raise a muss about it, because it 
was of no use; her son was caught, and nicely 
caged. She was known to be his accomplice— 
in fact, the person who had. no doubt set him 
on. At any rate be had a warrant against 
her, as a receiver, and she had better obey it 
just then and there. The stolen goods had 
been found in her out-house, and he was after 
the money sharp; must search the house for 
that, but not till she was disposed of accord- 
ing to law. Was she ready? 

Mrs. Laurence heard all this in stern aston- 
ishment. She had been cutting bread, and 
stood with the knife in one hand, grasping the 
loaf in the other, motionless as stone. 

“Me? Me, and my son James? Are you 
speaking of us?” she said at last. ‘ What 
have you done with him? What do you want 
of me?* 

Just as if you didn’t know. Well, if you 
will have it, I want you to step out before a 
justice, and answer for yourself.” 

«Answer for what ?” 

“For stealing! Robbery! 1 think they’d 
eall this burglary, only the boy was in the 
house, and so, of course, could only break out, 
if breaking was to be done. 

“Stealing! Robbery!” 

These words fell from the woman’s lips like 
lead dropping on marble. A stupor of aston- 
ishment fell upon her. 

“My boy! James,my boy! You said some- 
thing strange about him; horribly strange, it 
seems to me.”’ , 

‘*I said that we had him safe in the Tombs, 
where you will be mighty quick, or I’m mis- 
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taken. But, come along; it’s the best way. 
The gentleman wanted me to get along with- 
out making a fuss in the neighborhood. So 
just get your things, and——” 

ss What ie inis? Mother, who is this man ?” 

Mrs. Laurence instantly came out of the icy 
trance that had settled on her faculties, and 
answered sharply, 

‘* A person on business, Eva. I believe I am 
going out; tell your sister so, and bring my 
bonnet.” 

Eva detected nothing in the cold, steady voice 
of her mother to occasion alarm, and went into 
the next room for her bonnet and shawl, which 
she usually wore to market. Mrs. Laurence 
took these things from her hand, and put them 
on. There was no tremor of the fingers when 
she tied her bonnet-strings ; no heave or flutter 
of the bosom, when the faded shawl was folded 
over it. This poor woman had been so used to 
bearing her own burdens in silence, that even 
this fearful shock was taken in speechless 
heroism. 

‘“‘Girls,” she said, looking in at the parlor- 
door, and speaking rather more cheerfully than 
usual, “don’t wait for me, but eat your break- 
fast; Eva must not be late.” 

Ruth looked up, and answered, smiling, in 
her meek, sweet way, ‘‘that #he would rather 
wait. Eva, of course, must go.’ 

There was no answer to this, and a minute 
after Ruth saw her mother go through the gate, 
followed by that strange man. 

“I wonder if it’s anything about the mort- 
gage ?” she thought, anxiously. ‘Only a few 
weeks more, and I should have the money. 
No, Eva, dear,” she said, in answer to some- 
thing her sister had suggested. ‘I have no 
appetite just now, and will wait for mother.”’ 

Wait for her mother! Poor girl! 

That morning, a*womai, rather young but 
meanly clad, and appearing miserably over- 
worked, came into Mrs. Lambert’s kitchen, 
and was conducted to the laundry by the cook, 
whose department had fallen so woefully be- 
hind hand, in the way of table-linen, that she 
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considered a little outside help neeessary. The 
woman who was usually called upon, when 
guch occasions arose, happened to be ill, and 
had sent this haggard young person, who lived 
in the same tenement-house, as a substitute. 
The laundry in which her work lay was a little 
dark, and for that reason the door leading into 
the kitchen was left partly open. 

During the morning a young man came in, 
carrying a basket of groceries, andywhile the 
cook was heaping the different artieles on a 
table, the two fell into conversatien. 

When the washerwoman’s eyes fell on this 
young man, she stopped work, and the napkin 
she was rubbing fell back into the suds, while 
she held onto a side of the tub with each hand, 
looking keenly through the door, herself quite 
unseen. 

“TI had to do it myself this morning,” said 
the youth, addressing the cook, ‘‘ because our 
buy’s been and got took-up for helping to rob 
the concern.” 

«Not that pretty, dark-eyed little fellow that 
comes here generally of late,” said the cook, 
with something like regret in her voice. 

“Yes, just him; and no mistake about that. 
He was took to the Tombs last. night.” 

“You don’t say so! What did he take 2” 

“Money, and lots on lots of groceries—tea 
worth its weight in gold; lots of things.” 

« But what could he do with them ?” 

“Well, it’s all out now, and I don’t mind 
your knowing about it. The boy’s mother is a 
sly old party, poor as a wharf-rat, and, oh my, 
how crafty! She sot the boy on, and hid the 
things for him in the wood-house. The detec- 
tive found them there. Now, tell me, do you 
want any better proof than that ?” 

“Then they found the things on the pre- 
mises ?” 

“That’s just what they did, and this morn- 
ing the old woman was walked off by a police- 
man. I saw her go.” 

“« Well, I’m awful sorry for the boy,” said the 
good natured cook; ‘‘he seemed such a nice 
little shaver. Them eyes didn’t look dishonest ; 
but there is no knowing who to trust these 
times.”’ 

“Exactly! Shouldn’t wonder if some one 
was to suspect me, one of these days. The 
more innercent a feller looks, the more sus- 
picious, say I. But, tell me, is Mr. Mahone 
about? I’d just like to speak a word with him, 
if you'll just, be kind enough to look him up.” 

The cook. laid a paper parcel on. the table, 
and good-naturedly went in search of Mr. Ma- 


hone, observing, . 











‘* He’s more than likely in the servants’ pare 
lor, with Ellen Post. Now you've told me some 
news that'll give me a fit of mournfuluess all 
day long, so I'll just rertaleate, and tell you 
something worth while. Mr. Mahone and Ellen 
Post areengaged. They’re a going to be mar- 
ried right out of hand. She’s going to opena. 
first-class boarding-house, and he Well, 
I suppose he’ll do like the rest of em, and keep 
up the marketing.” 

A clothe’s-horse, full of snow-white linen, 
stood near the door where these two persons 
were talking. The woman at the wash-tub, 
who had become strangely interested, as the 
conversation went on, stole softly behind this 
screen, and stood close to the wall, not three 
feet from the cook and her companion. She 
heard all that had been said, and the last sen- 
tence brought a flash of fire into her dark 
eyes. Why she could not herself have told, for 
she knew of no person named Mahone, and 
had never heard of Ellen Post in her life. Still 
the fire was in her eyes, and a sharp throb of 
nameless suspicion in her heart. 

For a moment the young man Boyce was 
silent, then a low shrill whistle broke from him. 

** So, that’s his little game, is it! Well, all 
right. Just say that I’m here a waiting to 
speak with him. Ill wait here.’’ 

The cook having disposed of her groceries, 
gave the empty basket to Boyce, and went into 
the servants’ parlor. Directly the footman 
came out, looking flushed and anxicus. 

“Ts it you, Boyce ?’’ he said, pausing close 
by the laundry-door, and peering in to be sure 
the room was empty. Just step inside here, 
and be quick; you and I must not be seen to- 
gether much just now. Well, what isit? Speak 
low!” 

“The old woman, Mrs. Laurence, was ar- 
rested this morning.” ‘ 

Allright! But how do you know ?” 

‘*T stood in the store, and saw the man go 
off with her; you know the house is in fall 
sight. She looked back at the vines on the 
poreh, and that crowd of flowers in front, as 
if she never expected to see them again.” 

“Does Mrs. Smith know yet?” 

“Yes. She’s just found it out, and pitched 
into her husband awful. She’s satisfied, and 
won’t give way an inch. But isn’t she on the 
rampage! ‘The worst of it is, I’ve got to go 
before the justice again, and [ tell you it’s un- 
pleasant.” 

“Yes; but you are in for it, and must go 
through anything else ?” 

‘Yes ; something that the cook told me. Tel 
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me, old fellow, have you put your foot in it to 
the extent of suddling yourself with another 
sweet-heurt. She talks of your being engaged, 
of a wedding, and so forth. How ‘much of 
this is true?” 

The footman drew Boyce farther into the 

_ room, and shut the door. 

“I say Boyce, if I was to marry a woman, 
with more than five hundred dollars laid up 
from wages, and five thousand a pretty sure 
thing, would you stand by me?” 

“Through thick and thin; so longas we 
shared!’ answered Boyce, holding out his 
hand, and working his long fingers like the 
claws of a bird, 

*<Of course, I should be liberal. 
are brothers you know.” 

“Yes, and don’t they grind one another 
down? Oh, no, never! It isn’t in the natur 
of one to do nothing, and take all he can grip 
at. He never lets any one take risks of the 
law for him. Oh, no!’ 

‘But you will run no risk when I marry 
Ellen Post. The law comes on me there.” 

“Exactly. But I come between you and the 
law, having seen you married to that other wo- 
man, and knowing just where she’s to be found 
any minute.” 

‘Well, well, you will not be unreasonable ?” 

‘Oh, no! But won’t she cut up rusty ?” 

‘How is she to find out? What does Mary 
Boyce know about Robert Mahone?’ ‘Why, she 
don’t know who I am living with. In fact, 
thinks I’m tending bar in some place where 
women never come; generally out of place 
though, or I shouldn’t get a share of her earn- 
ings.” 

+‘ And you mean to do it, anyhow ?” 

“Yes. I’ve made up my mind. Such a pile 
of money don’t tumble in upon a fellow without 
some risk; so'l’ll stand the racket, especially 
as Ellen Post is a splendid cretur.” 

*‘Handsomer than Mary ?” 

«*No comparison ; but you’ve seen her. She 
was out here the other day.” 

“What! That woman with the cap and rib- 
bons? You don’t say so; but here she cumes, 
and I’m off. Don’t want to be introduced to 
my new sister-in-law just yet. She might put 
on airs.” 

With these words Boyce stepped into the 
kitchen, took up his basket, and left the house. 

**Mr. Mahone! Mr. Mahone! Is there any 
news ?”’ said Ellen Post, advancing toward the 
laundry. 

‘Hush ! 


Brothers 


Step in here; the cook is always 


prowling in and out of that room. That’s 





right.. Shut the door. You were asking about 
news. Yes, indeed, that boy was arrested yes- 
terday. This morning an officer took the old 
woman—two of the Laurence fawily in limbo, 
As for thut girl, Eva, I’m afraid we can’t fasten 
ou her just yet.” 

«Qh, we can wait for her. Mrs. Lambert’s 
agent was here this morning about foreclosing 
a mortgage on the house. They haven’t kept 
up the interest. ‘I don’t think she'd order them 
turned otit, much as she hates them. So I told 
him she was ill; but I’d take up his message, 
which was to ask for directions. She was 
asleep on the sofa, so I told him that she was 
not well enough to talk about business, but 
wanted this troublesome mortgage closed up 
at once, without bothermg her again about it.” 

“That was a ten strike,” said the admiring 
Robert. 

‘* So, when they get back from prison, their 
shanty will be gone, and we shall have rooted 
them out, trunk and branch. I’m sure that 
must satisfy Miss Spicer.” 

“Yes. If she don’t pay the five thousand 
down after that, she’s no lady.” 

‘*Which she is,’ answered Ellen, with em- 
phasis. ‘‘ Why, the very last night, she, know- 
ing what was between us, Mr. Mahone, gave 
mea white-silk dress, only twice worn, with 
real lace on the sleeves and bosom, and a 
wreath of white flowers, which she says are 
just as fashionable for brides as orangeé-blos- 
soms, which she hasn’t had any use for as yet— 
more’s the shame to Mr. Ivan, who behaves 
shameful.” 

“Well, no one can say that we haven’t done 
our share. When will she pay over, my dear?” 
questioned Mahone, drawing Ellen tenderly 
toward him. 

“Just as svun as we are married. 
her, and she said that.” 

“Shc did? Well, well! When will that be? 
With the wedding-dress allready, we might have 
itin the basement-parlor, say to-morrow night.” 

«‘ To-morrow night! Oh, Mr. Mahone, think 
of it? I couldn’t. The cake—the invitations.” 

‘‘Hang the cake! And as for inform—— I 
beg pardon, invitations; the genteel thing is a 
strictly private wedding.” 

‘“A private wedding, and that dress! Such 
a silk! You could almost stand it alone!” 

‘Yes, yes, I know. But who does a bride 
dress for but her admiring husband? I shall 
worship you in that bridal robe and them 
flowers; but don’t'ask me to share the beauti- 
ful sight with any other man. I couldn’t stand 
it, being that jealous.” 
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«Oh, Mr. Mahone, I had so set my heart 
upon it.” 

“Not as I have set my heart on you, Ellen. 
Just a carriage, with you and your adorer in 
it, the’ white-silk dress a rustling around your 
lovely person, trimmed with flowers’ white. 
Well, yes, white, as bridal flowers ought to’be.”’ 

“What! Without bridemaids ? — without 
witnesses ?” 

«My love, I have thought of that. There is 

my friend Boyce, a genteel fellow, in the gro- 
cery line, who has a sweetheart of his own, a 
Miss Gorman, splendid old Irish namie; not to 
be compared with yours, of course, but still 
respectable on a certificate, very.” 

“Why, Mr. Mahone, you seem to have set- 
tled everything,”’ cried Ellen, half angry, half 
elated. 

‘«‘ Always under your wishes, being your sha- 
dow, and nothing more, Miss Ellen, and having, 
in fact, no will of my own, nor wanting any.” 

**So private! So soon! I really don’t know 
what to say, Mr. Mahone.” _ 

«Let me say it for you, dearest of women; 
let me take this modest hesitation for yes. May 
I—may I?” 

‘‘Mr. Mahone, you may.” 

A moment after this consent was given, the 
betrothed pair stole from the laundry, Ma- 
hone first, and Miss Post after. She passed 
the cook with a lofty fling of the head, and 
apologized with mock humility for her presence 
in a place so far out of her usual element as a 
kitchen, at which the cook said ‘ Siat,”” which 
certainly did seem a little out of place, as no 
cat, black or white, was disturbing the tran- 
quillity of the room, 

Not ten minutes after this the washerwoman 
came out of the laundry with her bonnet on, 
looking white as a ghost, and with undaunted 
fire in her eyes. In fact, the woman looked 
full of life, and almost handsome; a very dif- 
ferent woman to the jaded and hopeless crea- 
ture who had crept into the house with such 
humility only a few hours before. 

* You will please excuse me, I am not well 
enough for hard work to-day; for the whole 
world I could’nt get out another piece.” 

She said this in a quick, eager way, as if 
she had quite determined on going, whether 
her apology was accepted or not. 

The cook would have argued with her, but 
the whole matter was cut short by the woman 
walking abruptly out of the house. 

Meantime Ellen Post knocked at the door of 
Miss Spicer’s room. That young lady turned 
the latch with her own hand. 





‘Was that Mr. Lambert that just came in? 
I thought it was his step on the stairs.” 

“No, Miss,” answered Ellen, confidentially. 
“It’s oly me; bat I’ve got good news. The 
old woman and her boy are both in prison. 
Would it be convenient to let me have that 
amount?” ‘ 

«When they are convicted !” answered Miss 
Spicer, closing the door. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


Eva Laurence had no appetite for break- 
fast, and lingered at home long after. she should 
have been at her duties at the store, There 
had been something so strange in her mother’s 
going out very early in the morning witha 
strange man, that both the girls were greatly 
disturbed, though each strove to conceal her 
anxiety from the other. 

Once Eva put on her bonnet, and went as far 
as the gate, on her way down town; but, after 
lingering there a minute, she came back again. 

“‘T cannot go, Ruthy,?’ she said, with keen 
anxiety in her voice and manner. ‘+: Where 
has she gone? Itis now two hours! What 
can have become of her?” 

Ruth could hardly answer. Her eyes were 
full of trouble; her delicate form trembled all 
over. She clutched nervously at the cushions, 
but still persisted in saying, . 

“Oh, she will be home again before long. 
Nothing can have happened.” 

*T will, at anyrate, stay here till she 
comes,” said Eva, taking off the outer gar- 
ments she had put on. “I wonder where 
James is? Mrs. Smith ought not to keep him 
all night so often. She might reflect how lone- 
some we are without him.” 

“It is strange; he is always sure to run in 
during the morning,’’ said Ruth, shaking like 
a flower in the wind, with wierd terror of some 
unknown evil. ‘What is that?” 

Eva ran to the window—the gate had 
opened. It might be her mother. No, it was 
Mr. Ross, coming leisurely up the walk. He 
saw Eva, and smiled, She could not answer 
this pleasant greeting, but hurried to the door, 
anxious and breathless. 

«Oh, Mr. Ross, do you bring us any news? 
We are so anxious.” 

** About what, my child ?”’ 

‘“‘Why mother has been out since early this 
morning. A man came here before breakfast, 
and she went with him,”’ 


“Well, what do you fear? It is not noon 


yet. How frightened you look! There, thege, 
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your mother is sure to come back safely. She 
is not a woman to run into danger.” 

The cool, good sense of their visiter tranquil- 
ized the girls, and they made strong efforts to 
be cheerful. 

“As for my part,” said Ross, sitting down 
near Ruth, ‘Iam rather glad she is away. The 
matter I came to talk about does not require 
her presence just yet. Eva, I have come from 
my sister, who renews the offer half made to 
you some nights ago. We desire, very much, 
that you should come to us, and be a part of 
our household. Carter is willing, his wife de- 
sires it, and I ask no greater blessing than to 
look npon you ag my own child.” 

Eva started up, clasping her hands wildly. 

“Oh, sir! Oh, my friend! I cannot; it is 
impossible! To leave my family now, when my 
life is of so much use, would be cruel beyond 
anything. Look at poor Ruthy. The first 
thought of it has set her to trembling!” 

Eva’s eyes were full of tears. The idea of 
this offer had haunted her with temptations, 
which she resisted, now that trouble was in the 
house with double forde. 

Mr. Ross smiled. He did not like the girl less 
for this generous clinging to her home duties. 

*It would be better a thousand times,” cried 
Eva, with passionate warmth, “that you took 
Ruthy; though what on earth we should do 
without her, I cannot tell. She, with her 
genius and goodness, might be a blessing in 
any house, while I am only useful here.” 

“*My dear child, how quick you are to de- 
cide. We do not propose to take anything 
from your family ; on the contrary, in partially 
leaving it, ‘every one will be benefited. My 
sister proposes to settle upon Mrs. Laurence 
five times the amount that you can earn. I 
propose to put that fine little fellow, your bro- 
ther, into school, and after that, through col- 
lege. As for Miss Ruth here, if she will re- 
main my pupil a few months longer, there will 
be no need of your toil, for her pencil will do 
far more than your labor.” 

Eva looked at her sister in wonder. There 
she lay, blushing like a wild-rose, trembling 
like its leaves, and smiling in spite of the 
anxiety that had so oppressed her—a creature 
so delicate and frail, that helplessness seemed 
her portion forever. Could it be possible, that 
pure genius in a creature like that, might ac- 
complish more than all her strength of life and 
power of action? Was genius so far above 
everything else in this world? These thoughts 
broke forth in a burst of tender enthusiasm. 

“Oh, Ruthy! Ruthy! Isitso? Are you to 





be the bread-winner, and I the drone? I can- 
not believe it! I cannot believe it!” 

“Nor I,” said Ruthy. ‘It seems like a mira- 
cle; but, oh, I will try so hard! Ah, Mr. Ross, 
you opened a new life to me, when you pro- 
nounced my poor sketches worthy of notice.” 

“The life of genius is always new, for its 
very essence is creation,” answered Ross, with 
subdued enthusiasm. 

‘But, to chain genius down to the earning 
of money, seems so unsuited to its greatness,” 
said Eva. 

“‘Unsuited to its greatness!” exclaimed 
Ross. ‘Is it a degradation to be useful, to 
give bread for thought—for mental power to 
transmute itself into material blessings? Is 
the man or woman of genius higher or prouder 
than the God who made him? Is the wheat, 
which bends in green and ripening waves to 
the wind, and grows golden under the sun- 
shine, less beautiful because hungry millions 
feed on it? Are the lilies of the field more 
splendid than the fruit with which our orch- 
ards are laden? Why, Eva, every grand or 
lovely thing that God has created has its uses 
for mankind. While men starve and suffer, 
no gift that comes from Him can remain idle 
without sin. The great reward of genius is 
iis power to confer blessings; first, by the 
effort itself, giving new objects of thought or 
beauty to the werld, and again by the material 
rewards, which cannot be used without adding 
to the comfort and happiness of mankind.” 

Ross spoke with an outburst of feeling, 
which Eva’s little speech, natural to a roman- 
tie girl, need hardly have called forth. She 
blushed crimson, feeling his ardent words as a 
rebuke, while Ruth seemed to kindle up with 
living fire. Her eyes flashed with stars, anda 
handful of carnations seemed to have been 
dashed against her cheek, leaving a delicate 
stain there. She rose to her elbow, radiant. 

“Oh, Eva!” she said. ‘If you knew how 
happy it has made me to win a little moncy, 
when you all need it so much, you would never 
talk if the earning it could be so grand.” 

“You are right,” answered Eva, almost cry- 
ing. ‘It was a thoughtless speech.” 

‘«Because you really had never considered 
the subject,” answered Ross, heartily ashamed 
of his own enthusiasm. ‘But all this brings 
us no nearer to the question in hand.” 

Both the sisters grew silent, and the color 
faded slowly from their faces. They looked at 
each other with yearning fondness, and, as if 
influenced by one feeling, the eyes of both 
filled with tears. 
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“It can hardly be called a separation,”’ said 
Ross, touched with lively sympathy. ‘There 
need not be a day in which you cannot see 
each other.” 

“She must go,” faltered Ruth, stretching 
forth her arms. ‘*To keep her with us would 
be cruel.” 

Eva sunk upon her knees by the couch, and 
buried her face in Ruthy’s bosom. 

“No! no!’ she said. “*We cannot part; not 
while they have need of me.” 

«But, remember mother, how much more 
you would be doing for her and James, who 
felt it so hard to give up school,” pleaded 
Ruth. “ This is a poor place for you, my sister.”’ 

‘“* But is it better for you and my mother ?” 
questioned Eva, almost indignantly, for the 
temptation to go was strong within her, and 
she hated herself for it. 

«But we will soon make this home plea- 
santer for them than it has ever been,” said 
Ross. 

‘“* Who is that ? 
heard a woman’s step in the porch. 
will think with us, I am sure, Eva.” 

Eva did not reply, for she had hurried to 
the door, and found not her mother, as she 
eagerly expected, but Mrs. Smith, with her 
bonnet awry, and her shawl trailing to the 
ground. The good woman’s face was flushed 
with crying, and a fresh rain of tears came to 
her eyes the moment she saw Eva. 

“Don’t! Don’t! Order me from the door! 
Don’t wither me up into nothing, just with 
looking in my face! It wasn’t my fault; I 
knew no more about it than my Jerusha Maria, 
poor innocent darling, that never dreamed what 
acruel father she’s got. I’ll never live with 
Smith again—never! To go and do such a 
thing, without telling me! I’m not a cannibal 
to stand such things !” 

Mrs. Smith had burst forth in this torrent 
of words and tears on the very door-step. Eva 
entreated her to come in, being utterly igno- 
rant of the particular grief that possessed Mrs. 
Smith. She could do no more. 

“You’r just one degree from a heavenly 
angel, Eva Laurence,” continued the good wo- 
man, wiping her eyes on the corner of her 
shawl, as she passed into the parlor. ‘Smith 
won’t, but I’ve come to make atonement on my 
” bended knees. Tell me what to do for them, 


Mother?” cried Ruth, who 
‘She 


and I’ll do it, if Jerusha Maria and I are left 
without a crust.” ; 

«My dear Mrs. Smith, what do you mean? 
Who has troubled you so?” 

‘©Who? My own lawfully-married husband. 





What? Oh, mercy upon me! don’t you know 
yet? Where's your mother ?” 

“She went out this morning,’ said Eva, 
‘and has not returned yet. We are expecting 
her every minute.” 

“Expecting her! Why, don’t you know? 
Expecting her? Oh! oh! this is hard, that I 
should have to tell it, and he my husband! 
Eva, both your mother and James are in prison.” 

“In prison!” 

Three voices at once uttered this one sen- 
tence. Ruth started up on her couch, white 
to the lips; Eva stood rooted to the floor, her 
eyes widening, and lips just apart. Even Mr. 
Ross started to his feet, and a swarthy color 
swept over his face. 

“In prison! For what?” he demanded. 
“Who put them there ?” 

“Must I say it again? It was my own hus- 
band that did it, backed up, and led blind by 
that copper-headed cretur Ja Boyce. I know 
as well as I live, that he’s at the bottom of it, 
though Smith sticks to him through thick and 
thin. As for that boy, he’s innocent as twenty 
lambs, every one of ’em with fleeces white as 
snow; but you can’t make Smith believe it, 
he’s that blinded.” 

“Pray, Mrs. Smith, compose yourself, and 
tell us clearly what all this means? On what 
charge are these two persons in prison ?”’ said 
Ross, who was the first to recover his presence 
of mind. 

“Charges? Why, theft! burglary! receiv- 
ing stolen property! Our store was robbed 
on the night we went to your sister’s party, 
and they are took up for doing it. I didn’t 
know it till just now. Oh, they were mighty 
sly, Kate Gorman and all, taking people up, 
and keeping me in the dark ; but I’ve left ’em. 
Smith will find out what he’s done when I am 
gone.” 

‘Where have they been taken to, Mrs. 
Smith ?” inquired Ross. 

‘sWhere? The Tombs, to be sure. No other 
place was gloomy enough for them. Smith has 
gone down to appear. Yes, and a pretty ap- 
pearance he’ll put in for himself. Oh, girls, it 
was not my fault!” 

The poor woman clasped her hands, and 
seemed about to fal] upon her knees before 
Eva, who threw both arms about her neck, 
and tenderly wiped her eyes, though her hands 
shook in doing it, and the dumb anguish in 
her face was pitiful to see. 

‘Whatever it is, we shall never blame you 
Mrs. Smith,” gasped Ruth. 

Mrs. Smith fell on her knees before the sick 
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girl’s couch, and fell into a. fresh paroxism of 
tears. 

«*But you must blame him. Who can help it? 
To keep such things secret from the wife of his 
bosom; hard as a rock, too, against that poor 
honest, crusty, dear old woman. Qh, it’s too 
bad! too bad! But that he told me himself, I 
never would have believed it; but there he is, 
gone down to persecute,” 

‘‘Be tranquil, be patient, my dear young 
ladies. I will go at once, and see what this 
means,” said Ross, taking Eva’s hand, which 
scarcely trembled more than his own.  ‘* They 
will need some friend. Have no fear; I shall 
know how to help them.” 

««T—I will go with you,” cried Eva, turning 
to leave the rcom. 

“*No; not yet. It would only doharm. All 
that can be done I will attend to. There can 
be nothing serious in this. Stay quietly here 
till you bear from me,” 

Eva hesitated. Her first. generous impulse 
was to brave everything for the two beings she 
loved so dearly, But nobility of purpose is not 
always imprudent. It requires more fortitude 
to stay at home.and wait, than to rush out and 
act. The girl was brave, but she was also obe- 
dient, and when Ruth spoke, she turned from 
her purpose. 

‘Stay, Eva,” said the gentle invalid. «You 
ean do nothing. Our good friend will help us. 
Stay till he comes.” 

Eva sat down, and burst into tears. For- 
bidden to act, she could only weep and wait, 

«Tell him that I have left his house! That 
—that he is a cruel, cruel man! Tell him that 
there is no.sort of use in his ever coming home 
again—for—for Ob, itis dreadful! Why 
can’t people die when they want to?” 

Mrs. Smith would have added more-no doubt, 
but half these words were smothered on Ruth's 
couch ; and when she looked up, Mr. Ross was 
passing through the garden-gate. 

“Oh, girls, what shall we do?” she ex- 
claimed. Just say that I never ought to speak 
to Smith again, and I won’t; no, not if he takes 
Jerusha Maria out of my arms, and gives her—- 
oh! oh !—to some other woman.” 

“«My dear friend,’ murmured Ruth, ‘ go 
home to your child—all will be well.”’ 

«Yes, I will go!’’ sobbed the good woman. 
“It will be lonesome without me.”’ 








CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE court-room in the Tombs was a gloomy 
place; for crime, and its train of sorrows, 
makes every spot desolate, which is the land- 


mark of an evil. life. Before the judge, who 
sat wearily on his. bench, so used to, human 
’ suffering, that it had ceased to shock him, stood 
an old woman and her son, charged with heavy 
crimes, the boy with grand larceny, the wo- 
man with receiving the goods he had stolen, 
probably at her own suggestion. 

But few persons were in the court-room, for 
scenes like this were common place affairs, and 
men had scarcely the curiosity to look twice, 
when the mother and son passed through that 
gloomy corridor, with its blackened and mas- 
sive pillars, and entered the gateway to a 
second trial, 

Two or three other persons, gloomy and evil 
looking, stood in one corner, ready for exam- 
ination, and among these Mrs. Laurence took 
her place, tall, rigid, and tearless, her eyes 
lurid with fire, her lips closed Jike iron. She 
knew herself to be innocent, and bitterly felt 
the wrong that had dragged her into that 
gloomy place. 

The boy stood close to her, pale, trembling, 
and bewildered. They had given him no chance 
to speak to his mother, nor did he know of 
what he was accused, All was gloom and dis- 
trust around him; his proud young heart 
swelled with a sense of infinite degradation, 
which seemed to close in his life with sudden 
darkness. He turned his eyes upon the judge 
with thrills of dread, then lifted them to his 
mother, and turned them away, heavy with 
tears. When the judge called her by name, 
the lad clung to her dress, and followed her 
up to the bar, with some wild idea of protect- 
ing her from the harm that threatened them 
both. 

Two men came up to the bar, and stood near 
the mother and sen. One of them took a worn 
and greasy Bible in his hand, which he kissed. 
Then he spoke. 

James uttered a faint cry as he heard the 
voice, and his wild eyes turned upon Jared 
Boyce, who never looked at him, but turned 
his face almost from the judge, and told his 
story in a hard, cruel voice, which never fal- 
tered or softened in its tone from beginning to 
end. We know what that story was, and how 
the wicked plot to ruin this brave, innocent 
lad had grown and perfected itself in the craft 
and greed of a few loose creatures, who qt first 
thought only of throwing their own guilt on 
him, but afterward broadened their plot in 
hopes of great future gain. 

It was impossible for Boyce to keep the 
blood from rushing. now and then to his face: 





but when that stern woman’s eyes were bent 
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on him, he seemed to feel her searching fire, 
and grew deadly pale, though his glance never 
rested on her once. Two or three times the 
accused lad made a step or two forward, with 
his hand clenched, tempted to strike his fel- 
low-clerk for the slander he was uttering; but 
a touch of the old woman’s hand brought ‘him 
back to her side, and the perjured wretch told 
his story to the end, without interruption of 
any kind. 

Then Smith the grocer took the stand. There 
was human feeling in this man, and he had 
bitterly repented the step he had taken after 
his wife learned of it, and put in her passion- 
ate protest. But compunction came too late. 
His charge had been made; the case was taken 
out of his hands. He would gladly have 
softened, or withheld his own evidence; but. 
the oath enforced upon him was a sacred ob- 
ligation to speak the truth, and against his 
own will Smith gave in his evidence honestly. 

While he was speaking a gentleman eca:3e 
into the court-room, and quietly drew toward 
Mrs. Laurence and her son, who caught him 
by the hand and whispered. 

“Oh, take her home! don’t let her stand 
here to be looked at so! Feel her hands; they 
are cold as stones! Let themtake me. I am 
aman, and can bear it; but a night in one of 
those cells would kill any woman! Please, oh, 
please! We haven’t another friend on earth 
since he has turned against us.” 

Here James cast a look full of mournful re- 
proach on Smith, whose voice began to falter, 
and once more he besought permission to with- 
draw the charge, and let these two lielpless 
creatures go. Guilty as they were, he did not 
like to see them punished. 

Then the old woman advanced toward the 
judge and spoke. It was the first time she had 
uttered anything but dry, hard monosyllables, 
in answer to curt questions since her entrance 
into the court-room. 

‘“«If you are to decide this,” she said, firmly ; 
but still with respect, I that this mar 
shall show us no mercy, that leaves a suspicion 
of wrong on me, or on my boy. If you.are a 
just man, search out the truth, find the guilty 
persons; first and foremorst wring the perjury 
from that young man’s soul, for he is perjured.” 

Boyce tried to evade the long, steady finger 
which the woman pointed at him; but there 
was a force and weired fascination in her look 
which held him motionless, He grew coldly 
white to the lips, and the ruddy hair rose upon 
his temples like bush-grass lifted by the wind. 

‘‘ That—that is libelous,” he faltered at last. 





‘*T only come to do my duty, and because Mr- 
Smith wanted me to.” 

“ Well, L just wish I hadn’t; that’s all,” said 
Smith, wiping his moist forehead. “I'd rather 
have: lost twice the money, than go through 
with all this again; to say nothing of the 
awful muss at home, where I don’t know as my 
own wife will speak to me.” 

“‘Oh, you never fear that--they always do !’’ 
said Boyce, with an uneasy attempting to shake 
off the impression which Mrs. Laurence had 
left upon him. ‘ Shouldn't wonder if she for- 
gives you one of these days, hard as she takes 
it; women are, naturally—well, suppose we 
say, soft.” 

‘Silence!’ said the judge, on whom the 
young man was fastening a vague.suspicion of 
treachery. ‘Come forward, Mrs. Laurence, 
and make your own statement.” 

Mrs. Laurence laid her hand on the railing 
before her, looked the judge steadily in the 
face, and answered that she had nothing to say, 
except that, up to the time of her arrest, she 
had never heard of the robbery, or that her 
son was suspected. ; 

«But some of the goods were found on your 
premises. How do you account for that?” said 
the judge. 

“T do not account for a thing of which I 
have no knowledge. If anything was found 
there, neither I nor this child had anything to 
do with it.” 

‘‘Then you deny all knowledge of the stolen 
goods found in the out-house on your premises?” 

“T dol” 

“And the boy? Step down. He may be 
able to tell us something. James Laurence!’’ 

James came forward, pale and frightened ; 
but in no way downcast; his eyes clear, hon- 
est, and limpid with truth, were lifted almost 
with confidence to the judge, whose face soft- 
ened with an irresistible feeling of compassion 
as he bent it toward him. 

“Tell me what you know of this,” he said, 
very kindly ; ‘‘ but first let me caution you. If 
you are the guilty lad this witness makes you 
out, I have no power or right to make you 
accuse yourself. Be careful what you say ; inno- 
cent or guilty, you have aright to a fair trial.” 

‘*T will answer everything, only please tell 
me what it is yon want to know ?” 

‘¢You have heard the charge. You know 
what. this young man has been saying. Is it 
true that——”’ . 

There was a little disturbance at the door of 
the court-room. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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BY EMILY H.MAY, 





We give, first, a Walking-Dress of Green 
Reps. The lower-skirt is orhamented with 





one flounce, cut on the bias, and seven inches 
deep, and put on rather scant. Above this are 
five rows of heavy, black worsted braid, or 
velvet ribbon. Above the back row there is a 
narrow quilling of the material to stand up. 
The upper-skirt is short, with an apron front, 
and somewhat longer in the back; it is looped 
to clear the trimming on the lower-skirt. The 
basque is quite long, both front and back, and 
is rounded up at the sides, and buttoned all 
the way down from the throat to the bottom of 
the basque; all trimmed with the quilling and 
three rows of the braid. The sleeves are very 
flowing at the bottom, and are worn over a 
tight under-sleeve. Straps of the braid orna- 
ment the front of the sleeve, finished by a 
864 





button at each point. Mould-buttons, covered 
by-the material, are the most fashionable but- 
tons.now in use. Sixteen yards of reps, and 
forty yards of braid will be required. Fewer 
rows of the braid can be substituted, if desir- 
able for economy, and still the trimming be a 
very pretty one. The coarser braid, known 
as ‘‘ Hercules braid,” makes the mbdst effective 
trimming, and it comes in all widths. 

Our next is a Walking-Costume, with out- 
side basque. The under-skirt is cut plain and 
round, and is trimmed with two rows of plait- 
ings, four inches deep. These plaiting are cut 
straightways of the material, and are lined with 
fine crinoline, which is plaited all one way, and 
not quite totouch. Allow three times the width 
for fullness: thus, if the skirt is three and a half 
yards wide, allow, before plaiting, ten and a 
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half or eleven yards. This kind of trimming 
takes a great deal of material, but in alpaca it 
is very effeetive, and not very expensive. The 
second skirt is short and scant, and is trimmed 
like the lower one, only atrifie narrower. Then 
comes one breadth of the material for each side, 
shaped and open both back and front, as seen 
in the design, and fastened toa belt. This is 
trimmed with a half plaiting; headed by a band 
of the alpaca, stitched. on, velvet ribbon, or 
worsted braid, as the taste may suggest. The 
basque is cut tight-fitting, slashed up the back 
and at the sides, as may Be seen; the trimming 
carried straight up the back, the plaits meet- 
ing, only a little over an inch in width, widening 
to two inches around the basque and sleeves, 
which are close, coat-shape, trimmed up to the 
elbow. Not less than twenty yards of alpaca 
will make this dress, but'véry ‘nice ones can be 
bought of the dark shades of biue, green, or 
brown, from fifty to seventy-five cents per yard. 

We give next, a Walking-Costume for a Young 
Lady. It is one of the new designs in two 
colors, say brown and soft-gray. For this 
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month, we suggest that the material be either 
of meriuo, or heavy corded poplin. Be careful 
to select shades of euch color, so that they may 
harmonize. The under-skirt is made quite 
plain and round, but long enough to touch. It 
is trimmed with: &-sealloped-out band of the 
gray, put on about nine inches from the bottom; 
then a space of three inches; then another band 
of gray; and between these bands there is a 
box-plaiting of the brown. The gray upper- 
skirt'is cut quite ds»long as the under-one in 
the back, but shorter in front, and is trimmed 
with two bias bandsof brown. Our design has 
the addition of gray fringe, four inches deep; 
but this is optional. Loops at the sides and 
back, by means Of tapes sewed underneath. 
The side tapes are tied back, after looping, to 
keep the fullness all’in thé back, leaving the 
front perfectly plain. Waist ofthe gray, cutina 
basque, slashed at the sides, and trimmed with 
one bias band of brown. Bands of brown join 
the basque on the hips, Open sleeves, with 
tight ones underneath. Small, round cape of 
gray, lined with brown, and trimmed with 
brown, which may be worn, or not, at pleasure. 
Seven anda half yards of brown poplin, six 
and a half of merino, for the under-skirt and 
trimming; nine yards of gray in poplin, eight 
yards in merino, Either of these materials 
can be bought from seventy-cents a yard up. 
We now give what is called a ‘‘ Lorne Cos- 
tume,” for alittle girl, The under-skirt and 





jacket are of French blue merino. Bias bands 
of the same are put on, perpendicularly, all 
round the skirt, at equal distances, and are 
ornamented with buttons, which should be 
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moulds covered with the merino, or with black 
velvet. The over-skirt is of striped blue and 
white poplin, simply hemmed on the edge. 
Jacket of the merino, cut square, something 
like a salor jacket, and faced in front and up 
the sleeve to the elbow with the striped poplin, 
nlso ornamented with buttons... A turn-over 
collar of white merino is added. Black velvet 
Highland hat, trimmed with blue, completes 
this charming little costume. 

Next we give a Traveling-Dress, very pretty 
and suitable for winter wear. It is of light 
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water-proof cloth, made rather shorter than an 
ordinary walking-dress, so as to avoid the wet 
and snow. It consists of three pieces. The 
first is an under-skirt; then there is an over- 
Pelisse, belted in at the waist, with rings and 
tapes upon the side-seam, by which to raise it 
ut the sides; this Pelisse is buttoned from the 
throat down. To this Pelisse is added a large 
circular cape, pointed in the back, which may 
be worn at pleasure, or not. The whole dress 
is trimmed with bands of the material, braided 
with black worsted braid; one on the lower- 





skirt, four inches deep: two on-the Pelisse, half 
as wide; one on the cape. Seven to eight 
yards of water-proof cloth will be required. 
The price per yard ranges from one dollar 
twenty-five cents up. 

We give, likewise, in the front of the number, 
illustrations of the back and front éf a small, 
loose, velvet jacket, to be made either of velvet 
or velveteen. It is trimmed with a cross-band 
of satin, edged with black lace... The sleeves 
are open to the elbow, and the back is cut up 
to the waist. It would also look well in serge or 
satin-cloth, trimmed. with the worsted fringe. 

We also give, in the front of the number, an 
engraving of a useful and pretty sack of printed 
flannel for an. infant, to. be tied in the back. 
Also a blouse apron for a child of from one to 
three years, to be made of muslin and insertion. 
Also a cut of improved,drawers for an infant: 

We also give; in the front of the number, an 
engraving of a sailor’s habit-shirt, made of 
white linen, with a broad, blue collar and cuffs, 
trimmed with white braid. Also a fichu. of 
mauve crepe de chene, to be worn over a colored 
dress, and trimmed with Valenciennes, or any 
other lace. Also an open sleeve of white mus- 
lin, trimmed with insertion and lace. Also a 
collaret of white muslin, laid in plaits, and 
trimmed with embroidery, or with lace, if pre- 
ferred. Also a pelerine of white, striped mus- 
lin, edged with lace, above which is a heading 
of black velvet ribbon: a waistband of black 
velvet, knotted at the side and front. It is 
fastened down the front with tiny black velvet 
buttons, and has a collaret of lace, trimmed with 
black velvet. Also a cape made of muslin and 
insertion, trimmed with wide lace, and orna- 
mented with a bow of pink ribbon in front and 
on the left shoulder. All are on the same page. 

We also give, but in the front of the number, 
some of the new designs in woolen plaid and 
striped stockings, which arein fashion for hoth 
boys and girls. They are to be had in all the 
bright-colored clan plaids, solid colors, and 
length-and-cross- Wise striped, and cost from 
seventy-five cents totwo dollars per pair. Very 
pretty enes can be knitted by using white and 
colored wool, and either ribbing them or knit- 
ting plain in cross-way stripes. 

We give also, in the front of the number, illus- 
trationsof twoapronsof fine white corded pique, 
braided ptaid, or plain linen, or of black silk. 
One, if: of black #ilk or alpaca, is to have the 
material folded, as- will be seen, into points, 
and to be stitched down with sewing-machine. 
The other is to be trimmed with velvet ribbon, 
and a narrow Tom Thumb fringe. 
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KEY POCKET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Our first cut (in the opposite column) repre- 
sents the front of the key pocket, which may 
be made in any size suitable for the key it is 
intended to hold. The cut below gives the 
border in the proper size. 

The pocket may be made of cloth, silk, or 
velvet. The border is fastened down with an 








open button-hole stitch of two colors. This 
is a neat and serviceable article, and an ap- 
propriate present for either a lady or gentle- 
man. 








PLAITED BASQUE ON BELT. 





BY EMILY H MAY 











In the diagram, No. 1 gives the half of the ; into the space from A to B, and that is joined 


basque 


open. The dotted and straight lines} to the belt in the space A to B. Trim the 


from A to B, indicate where the plaits are to} whole with fringe, which is continued around 


be put. 


After plaiting the fullness, all comes? the belt in front. This basque is to be worn 
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DIAGRAM FOR PLAITED BASQUE ON BELT. 











of the plaiting, which shows the wrong as well 
as the right side of the trimming. 


over a simple round waist, and may be made 
of the material of the dress, or of velvet, satin, 
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or whaever the dress is trimmed with. Fringe No. 1. Hatr or Basque. 
or lace is only suitable to trim with, on account No. 2. Haur or Bgetr. 





LADY’S SLIPPER IN APPLICATION. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a pattern, $ or blue cloth and black velvet, and gold braid. 
printed in colors, for a lady’s slipper in appli- § This is one’ of the’ most ‘stylish patterns 
cation, on cloth or velvet. The materials are} ever designed, and cannot fail to please our 
black and blue cloth, or black and blue velvet, } readers. 
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WORK-RASKET. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





This basket is square in shape, and is 
covered inside and out with silk or Holland. 

The outer trimmings consist of two flounces, 
one two and a quarter inches deep, and the 
other four and a half inches deep, scalloped 
and trimmed round with a simple tatted edge. 
The cover, which has in thecenter a pincushion, 
five inches long and one inch broad, is trimmed 
with a scalloped ruche, in two shades. The 
placing of the handles is hidden by a bow of 








the material. The inside of the basket is lined 
quite plain, besides which there is a strip of 
stuff for the sides of the wall, ornamented at 
the top with white gimp, fastened only at the 
corners, by which means the basket has four 
pockets. The inside of the lid is one inch 
deep, and has a flat piece of cardboard gummed 
upen it, covered with the lining, with two 
straps and a cord for a fan, scissors, needle- 
book, thimble, and several reels of cotton. 





WOOL OR THREAD POCKET. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








WOOL OR THREAD POCKET CLOSED. 
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EMBROIDERY AND TUCKS FOR PETTICOATS. 








; preferred. The outer covering may be of un- 
{ bleached or white linen. The unbleached is 
generally preferred, because it dogs not soil 


i The pocket can be made of whatever size is ; working to form the pattern. 


eee 
The shape of 
the little pocket, divisions for buttons, etc., at 
the bottom, as well as the slides, are too clearly 
shown to need explanation. The whole ig 
bound round with sarsinet ribbon, stitched 


80 4uickly. The number of threads to be drawn 


out is shown clearly in No. 1, and the mode of } and fastened at the sides with loops and buttons. 





WOOL OR THREAD POCKET oFEN, 
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EMBROIDERY AND TUCKS FOR PETTICOATS. 





BY MRS, JANE WEAVER. 











These patterns are neat and pretty. 
are too simple to need any description. 


They 
Work 


from the engravings. Threads are draw out be- 
tween the tucks and fastened with hem-stitch. 




















COUVRETTE OF 


JAVA CANVAS, 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 
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Take a square of white Java canvas, and two 
inches from the edge cut eight double threads, 
and draw them,out, leaving the cross threads 
only. Over these work with white cotton as 
follows: Draw four threads together with an 
overcast stitch, wind the cotton two. or three 
times round two of these four threads; then, 
with the two remaining threads, take up the two 
next threads, with an overcast stitch, and so 
on all round. Fill up the open squares at the 
corners with a star in point de reprise, and 








sew down the loose threads at the back of the 
canvas. Round the inner and outer edges of 
this open border, work with scarlet wool a row 
of cross-stitches, beyond this.a row of point 
Russe with fine black silk, and then a row of 
points in the same stiteh with scarlet wool. 
The fringe is made by raveling out the threads 
of the canvas along the edges, and the corners 
are filled up with the spare threads sewn ‘in 
and cut'to the required length. This makes 
a very beautiful couvrette. 





LETTERS FOR MARKING. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


“PETERSON” FoR 1872.—We call attention to our Pros. 
pectus for 1872, to be found on the last page of the cover, 
We claim there that this Magazine is cheaper and better 
than afiy periodical of its kind. Other magazines, similar 
in character and quality, charge three or four dollars a 
year, while we charge only two. Our club rates are even 
lower in proportion, and are ftnprecedented, as a reference to 
the Prospectus will show. Our enormous edition, exceed- 
ing that of any monthly in the world, enables us to offer 
“Peterson” at these figures. 

In the fashion department, remember, we have no real 
rivals. Nocotemporary approaches “ Peterson” in the new- 
ness or elegance of its fashions. During both the sieges of 
Paris, we continued to give late and stylish French fashions, 
as areference to the magazine will show. While we were 
doing this, our cotemporaries were giving old and obsolete 
styles, or third-rate styles made up at home. In another 
respect, also, our fashions have no parallel. The “ Every- 
Day Dress” department is the only reliable guide, for ele- 
gant and fashionable, yet economical dresses. 

Nor has any lady’s book ever attempted to compete with 
“ Peterson” in the sterling merit and engrossing interest of 
its novelets and 8tories, all of which are original. We pay 
more for literary matter than all the other ladies’ magazines 
together. For next year we have a series of the most thrill- 
ing novelets we have ever published. “The stories in 
‘Peterson’ are the best to be found anywhere,” is the uni- 
versal remark of an impartial newspaper press. 

Now all this is offered, as we have said, for a dollar less 
than others. To clubs, as our Prospectus shows, it is offered 
even lower. No magazine, equal in merit, can be had so 
cheap. Nothing, really worth anything at all, could be 
offered at a less price. 

Now is the time to get up clubs. Everybody will subscribe 
for “ Peterson”—even those who take other magazines—if 
its merit and cheapness are fairly put before them. Be the 
first in the field. A specimen will be sent, gratis, if written 
for. Do not lose a moment! 

Rivne AND Riprng-Hasits.—The taste for riding on horse- 
back, we are glad to note, is continually increasing. No 
more healthful recreation can be desired for ladies. To ride 
well reqnires very little more than conrage, presence of 
mind, and aslight attention to a few simple rules. Of course 
no woman onght ever to ride a vicions horse. A horse with 
light mouth, moreover, is preferable to one with a hard 
one, though it is safest for a woman always to have two 
hits, a snaffle and a curb, nsing the Inst only in cases of 
necessity. The jockey-trot, as it is called. can only"be ac- 
quired by practice, All that even the best teacher can do 
is to tell a punt: to rise with the motion -of the horse, and 
the pupil mnst keep trying mnfil she catches it. The ordi- 


nary gait of the horse; however, is the gallop, which, when 
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shortened, becomes a canter; and this is what most ladies 
prefer, and, moreover, gives least fatigue to the rider. A 
horse is always best managed by kindness. Be firm, when 
necessary, however : but never get out of patience ; and never 
let a horse suspect you are afraid of him. 

A plain habit of dark cloth, merino, or alpaca, is the best, 
blue or green being the favorite colors. The less braiding 
the better: we say none at all. Every year we give engrav- 
ings of such habits: we gave one in the March number for 
this year. The skirt should be neither teo short nor too 
long: in the one case it is indelicate, in the other it catches 
to bushes. A low, stove-pipe hat, like a man’s, is the most 
fashionable head-gear, though a few ladies, for use in the 
country, have the shaded cavalier hat, with a drooping 
feather. In England, women on horseback invariably wear 
trousers beneath the skirt, which strap under foot, and are 
made of buckskin, or chamois leather. Some equestrians 
wear half-high men’s boots, others wear only the ordi- 
nary buttoned woman’s boot. A whip, of course, is indis- 
pensable. 

A Mora Duty.—J. G. Saxe, the wit and poet, says, “it is 
one of the moral duties of every married woman to appear 
well-dressed in the presence of her husband,” and he adds, 
that, “to effect this, however, expensive attire is by no 
means essential.” Lavater, that keen observer, has said, 
“young women, who neglect their toilet, and manifest little 
concern about their apparel, indicate, in this very particular, 
a disregard of order.” He adds, significantly, “The girl of 
eighteen, who desires not to please, will be a sloven at the 
age of twenty-five.” 

SuNsHINE is as necessary to human beings, if they would 
keep in health, as it is to vegetables. The same cause that 
makes potato-vines white and sickly, when grown in dark 
cellars, produces the pale-looking girls that are so often seen 
in our cities. There is a moral sunshine, too, as well as a 
physica! one. Smiles and happy faces are to the household 
what sunshine is out of doors. 

REMEMBER that we will send. for $2.50, both a copy of 
“Peterson,” fur 1872, and a copy of our new splendid pre- 
mium mezzotint, “Five Times One To-Day.” This is giving 
two dollar subscribers a superb picture, suitable to frame 
and hang up in the parlor, for only fifty cents. A similar 
engraving, at a store, would cost four dollars. 

Tne Cotorepd Supper PAtrTsRy, in this number, is to be 
worked in applique. No other periodical gives these em- 
bellishments. The reason is, they are too costly. Yet 
“ Peterson's Magazine” spares no expense to be the best of 
its kind. It always has“ led the field,” and it always will. 

“Bany’s Answer.”—This charming picture tells its own 
story. “Baby” has been invited to a children’s party, and 
her mother has written the acceptance ; but as “ Baby” has 
sealed the note, she naturally thinks she has done all. Her 
pretty air of triumph, as she looks at you, is irresistible. 

Ovr Noverets for next year are the most brilliant. sincly 
and collectively, we may safely say, that this, or any other 
magazine, has ever offered t» the public. They will be worth 
ten times the subscription price. Their titles, it will be 
seen, are very suggestive. 
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Our PREMIUM ENGRAVING FOR 1872 is in a different vein The Federal Government. By Ransom H. Gillet. 1 vol, 
from anything that has gone before, and if we may judge §12 mo. New York: Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.—A work 
from the favor that similar p win as embellish that has been needed for a very long time, and that is now 
will be the most popular we have ever published. It is a executed by a competent hand. Mr. Gillet has practised for 
superb mezzotint, about the size of “Our Father Who Art } many year@, in the higher national courts, and has served 
In Heaven,” and is entitled, “Five Times One To-Day, or $ fur more than twenty years in Congress and in various im- 
Little Bessie’s Birth-Day ;” and represents a charming crea- } portant official positions in the Executive departments, so 
tnre, a real “ mother’s darling,” loaded down with toys and { that he is quite familiar with matters pertaining to the 
other gifts, and exulting in her newly-acquired treasures. } federal government. He begins with an account of the colo- 
To secure this beautiful mezzotint, which would sell, at a { nial governments before the War of Independence, traces 
print-shop, for four dollars, it is only necessary to get up a } the growth of the governments that succeeded, and explains 
small club for “ Peterson” for 1872. Both it and an eztra ; the character of the present national government in all its 
copy cau be earned by getting up alarge club. In the re- } departments. The style is terse and vigorous. 


motest frontier neighborhood even, an hour or two devoted School-Houses. By James Johonnot. Architectural De- 
to this purpose, will secure you a copy of this exquisite signs, by S. E. Hecoes. 1 vol. 8 vo. New York: J. W. Sher- 
picture to ornament your parlor, besides winning you a copy, § merhorn & Co.—This is an extremely valuable work. It 
for one year, of the best ladies’ magazine in the world. Now } contains a very great variety of plans and elevations for 
ts the time to get up clubs! school-houses, with full and accurate descriptions, so that 
different tastes may be pleased, and any carpenter can con- 
struct a building precisely as described. School furniture 
and apparatus also receive a proper notice. The engrav- 
ings are numerous and good. There are also some excellent 
remarks on ventilation, illustrated by colored diagrams. 

The paper and printing are both superior. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. - By the author of “ Lost Sir 
Massingbred,” etc. 1 vol.,12mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers.—A powerfully written novel, better even than 
— “Lost Sir Massingbred,” or “Carlyon’s Year,” popular 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. stories from the same pen. The incidents are of the most 


‘ absorbing character, and engross the attention of the reader 
History of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the } trom the very first page. A handsome edition, bound in 
Great. By John S. C. Abbott. 1 vol. 8 vo. New York: Har- 


‘ " gilt cloth, and printed on fine, thick, white paper. 
per & Brothers.—We have, in this large and handsome vol- The Life and Times of Lord Brougham, written by Him- 
ume, the best popular history of Frederick the Great that ; 


- x self. Vol. II,, 12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This 
has ever been written. y Fora task of this kind Mr. Abbott volutne of Lord Brougham’s autobiography carries the 
possesses unusual qualifications, as he always tells a story 


: ee e ae ; - story down from the repeal of the Orders In Council, in 
qith vivacity, apd, while buinging Sut Ve Gutatle; idh-aes 1812, to the accession of the Wellington Ministry in 1828, 
pa Secs poem pe 2 there yept sts Another volume will conclude the work. One of the most 

1 L 3a . . ‘. F 
stands Frederick of Prussia, whom history has united to pro- nual ae ~" ve Misa ed eee ee Aw 
nounce great, not indeed because of his virtues, but because rps blke tits: Cet aS east AX, 
of his genius for war. For tho higher class of minds, Car- ;_ 7¢ Student's Elements of Geology. By Sir Charles Lyell. 
lyle’s history of Frederick, will, with all its faults, ever be 31 2!» 12 mo. New York : Harper é Brothers.—In this 
the favorite. But with the general reader Abbott's will be work all the latest discoveries in the science of Geology 
the most sought after. The illustrations and maps, which } #f¢ noticed, and the theories that are popular at present 
are numerous and good, will add very much to the value of § 87 explained. . The treatise is made a’ brief as is possible, 
this work. The type, in which the book is printed, is quite a order to fit He for students and beginners. Numerous ex- 
large, and the paper is unusually good. cellent illustrations help to explain the text. 

Sir Walter Scott: the Story of his Life. By R. Shelton} Horace Templeton. By the author of “Charles O'Malley.” 
Mackenzie, LL.D. 1vol.,12mo. Boston: Osgood & Co.—This } 1%. 8 ve. Philada: 7. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A cheap 
edition of one of the best of Lever's novels, always of 
course excepting “Charles O'Malley,” which is unap- 
proached and unapproachable, 





Tors Is Taz OnLy Macazine, at any price, that gives 
double-sized, stecl, colored fashion-plates. AJl the other 
lady’s books give either single fashion-plates, only half the 
size of ours, or else colored wocd-cuts, or colored lithographs. 
Compare the fashion-plates in “Peterson” with those of } ip 
other periodicals! For novelty, correctness, style and beauty, 





our fashion-plates have no rivals. If yon want reliable fash- 
ions, you must subscribe for this magazine. 








very entertaining volume has convinced us, that, even after 
Lockhart’s admirable biography, a good deal remained to be 
told about Scott. Dr. Mackenzie's conception of the char- 
acter of the great novelist is just and appreciative. Ho The Cousin from India. By Georgiana M. Craik. 1 vol. 
brings out, more forcibly than ever before, the moral su- {16mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A sweet, charm- 
periority of Scott, rightly attributing much of his success $ ing, and pathetic little story. It is for girls, and rarely do 
to that peculiarity of his organization. The store of anec- } We have a tale, whether for old or young, told so exquisitely. 
dotes, personal reminiscences, and characteristic incidents, } The volume is illustrated. 

many of them the fruits of his own personal experience, A Daughter of Heth. By William Black. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
which Dr. Mackenzie furnishes, will always give this book } New York: Harper & Brothers —A chip edition of a new 
avery high value. One of the most delightful of these re- { novel by the author of “Kilmeny.” The atory is not so 
miniscences is the biographer's narrative of his first inter- imaginative as its predecessor, but probably will be better 
view, when a boy, with Scott, during the visit of the latter 3 liked, and is certainly very good. The heroine is one of the 
to Ireland. The volume is full also of anecdotes illustrative : most charming i in recent fiction. 
} 
3 





of the literary life.of the present century. For Lack of Gold. By Charles Gibbon. 1 vol.,8 v0. New 
FPolle-Faine. By Ouida. 1 vol.,:12mo0. Philada: J. B. ? York: Harper d& Brothers.—A very excellent novel ; quite 
Lippincott d& Co.—This novelist will always have her ad- $ above the usual run, indeed; and publishe’ in neat octavo. 
mirers, so long, at least, as a fervid style and intensity of King Arthur. A Poem. By Lord Lytton. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
plot are popular. The present tale, however, is hardly one } New York: Harper & Brothers. —Lord Lytton, better known 
of her best. None of the characters are probable, and the } as Bulwer,always writes well, even in poctry. But we do not 
incidents are often strained. think that this, or any of his poems, is equal to his novels. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Waar tae Newspapers Say.—The newspaper editors, who 
see all the magaziies, and are the best judges, universally 
pronounce * Peterson's” te be the best und chgapest of the 
lady’s books. Says the Weedsport (N. Y.) Sentinel, for ex- 
ample :—* Peterson's enjoys the reputation of being the best 
magazine of the kind in the country for the least money,” 
The Chambersburg ‘Pa.) Public Opinion, says :—* Peter- 
son’s is ahead of all competitors, yet only costs two dollars 
a year.” Says the Sparta (Wis.) Eagle:—* Its stories are 
the very best ont.” Says the Cuba (N. J.) Patriot:—* Its 
fashion-plates are superb, and its reading matter first-class, 
alone worth the price of the book.” The Connsallis (Oregon) 
Democrat says:—‘“Its articles on, and illustrations of, 
* Every-Day Dresses,’ have rendered it indispensable to ladies, 
as its directions are so explicit as to euable them to make 
even ordinary dresses look handsome and stylish, without the 
expense of dress-makers. It is certainly the cheapest maga- 
zine published.” The Mount Carmel (Ill.) Democaat says :— 
“It is the best of all the ladies magazines in America.” 
Says the Seneca Falls (N. Y.) Courier :—* The pioneer in this 
species of journalism: the best and the cheapest.” The New 
Philadelphia (O.) Advocate says :—* We do not see how any 
lady can do without this magazine.” Says the Danviile 
(11.) Commercial :—* Contains more of interest than any 
Magazine we know of.” The Francisville (Ind.) Local 
Topic says:—* Mcst emphatically our favorite.” The Front 
Royal (Va.) Sentinel says:—‘“ At the top of the ladder.” 
Says the Milford (Pa.) Herald:—* One of the best of its 
class, and decidedly the cheapest.” We could glve hun- 
dreds of similar notices. We quote these few in order that 
such ef our vid subscribers as take no other magazine, and 
have not the means of comparing “ Peterson” with its co- 
temporaries, may know how much better and cheaper it is, 
We quote them, also, in order that persons soliciting clubs, 
may show to persons who have uever taken “ Peterson,” 
that they canuvt doas well with their money anywhere else. 

Frenca, German, Spanisy, Latin, AND Iratian LANGUAGES 
Wirtuovur 4 Masrzr. By A. H. Montieth, Esq.—The Robert- 
sonian method of learning the French, German, Spanish, 
Latin, and Italian Languages without the aid of a teacher, 
has, fur the last twenty years, been saccessfully tested 
throughout the whole European continent ; and is, without 
a single ext@ption, now used in teaching the modern lan- 
guages in all the educational institutions of England, 
France, and, Germany. In London, Mr. Montieth, the most 
celebrated teacher of languages in the world, arranged and 
perfected this system ; and his works on the Study of French, 
German, Spanish, Latin, and Italian Without a Master, 
contained in this volume, immediately obtained a sudden 
and extraordinary pupularity. Any persun unacquainted 
with these languages, can, with the aid of this volume, be 
enabled to read, write, and speak the langnage of either, 
without the aid of a teacher, or any oral instruction what- 
ever, provided they pay strict attention to the instructions 
laid down in the work, and that nothing shall be passed 
over without a thorough investigation of the subject it in- 
volves; by duing which they will find themselves to be able 
to speak, read, or write either language at their will and 
pleasure. The whole ts contained in Twenty-Seven Easy 
Lessons. The French is in Six Easy Lessons, the Spanish 
is in Four, German is in Six, Latin is in Six, and the Italian 
is in Five Easy Lessons, or Twenty-Seven in all. This work 
is invaluable to any person wishing to learn either or all 
of these languages, and is worth, to any one, one hundred 
times its cost. This work runs through several large edi- 
tions in England every year; for nv persons have ever bought 
a@ copy of it, without recommending it to their friends. 
Everyvordy should possess themselves of a copy of it at once. 
It is published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 306. Chestnut 





Street, Philadelphia, in one large duodecimo volume, bound 
in cloth, price Two Wollars, and for sale by all Booksellers, 
or copies will be sent to any one by the publishers, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by them. 

Sreapi_y Improvine.—The editor of the Norristown (Pat, 
Defeuder snys of this Magazine:— We worked on the first 
issue of * Peterson,’ in ‘the day of small things,’ when it was 
printed on a hand-press. What a difference between then 
and now! From the start, this Maguzine made giant strides 
—achieving almost unprecedented success—steadily gaining 
in popular favor—until it has become firmly wedded to the 
affections of its countless patrons.” We can tell our old 
friend that it takes several power-presses to print this Maga- 
zine now, and that we expect, next year, to have an even 
greater circulation. Nowand then, ladies, who have taken 
“Peterson,” try something else. but they invariably come 
back; and meantime new subscribers pour in every year, 
swell our list, and enable us to do “ better and better,” con- 
tinually. 


We Give No Premiums to persons merely for subscribing 
to “Peterson.” The magazine is worth all we ask for it, 
and even more: we put all we can afford into the magazine, 
and do not keepa part back for premiums. What we give 
premiums for is to repay persons for getting up clubs. Sub- 
scribers, however, are allowed to buy our premiums, when 
they wish, at a reduced price: for instance, two dollar sub- 
scribers are given the premium for fifty cents extra, which 
is less than its cost. When a magazine, or newspaper, offers 
a premium engraving to every subscriber, it needs no arith- 
metic to demonstrate that the cost of the premium comes 
out of the magazine. In other words, the more premiums, 
the worse the magazine. 


PUBLISHERS AND Manuscriprs.—An English court has 
decided that contributions, voluntarily sent to a magazine 
or newspaper, cease to be the writer's property when they 
leave his or her hands, and that hence the editor or pub- 
lisher is not liable for them, whether they come to hand or 
not. This ha3 always been the law. It is, in fact, common 
sense. It would be very hard, indeed, if an editor was to 
be held responsible for manuscripts, which he has not soli- 
cited, and generally does not want. We have been notify- 
ing the public for fyears, that we are not responsible for 
stories, poetry, etc., etc., sent to us. Writers, who wish to 
preserve their articles, must keep copies of them. 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Muguzine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, 
village, and cruss-roads. Address Peterson's MaGaziNx, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


Tae IsLaAND oF DIAMONDS.—A newspaper paragraph says, 
that “information has come, by way of San Francisco, of 
the discovery of an island of diamonds, in the Pacific Ocean.” 
By a strange coincidence, this very island is the subject of a 
novelet, in “ Peterson,” for 1872. 

Cavatoaues of T. B. Peterson & Brothers’ publications, 
sent, gratis, on receipt of a letter requesting it. This firm 
has the most complete list of cheap, yet popular novels in 
the United States. 





HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Consumption.—A physician, in large practice, says that 
consumption was ore prevalent, the past summer, than for 
many preceding years. [le attributes it to sume péculiar 
condition of the atmosphere. He is confident, that, in the 
early stages, with the adoption of judicious regimen, and 
suitable remedies, the disease, in a great many cases, can 
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be stayed, if not entirely eradicated from the system. He 
gays: “ At auy rate, Thave in my mind a number of indi- 
viduals who, many years ago, seemed tu be decidedly on the 
road to cousumption of ‘the lungs, who now, to all appear- 
ances, are well and strong.” 

It is a pleasant duty to diffuse such encouraging views as 
these among a class too liable to yield to despondency, espe- 
cially in seasons so debilitating and depressing. With such, 
their continued comfort, usefulness, and even life itself, de- 
pends upon their cheerful and vigilant adoption of the re- 
quisite mean.s The writer referred to recommends that 
flannel should be worn next the skiu in. summer, as well as 
in the winter. Damp, cool days, and the night air should 
find them not only well protected, but usually within doors. 
Violent exercise, producing excessive perspiration and fa- 
tigue, should be avoided, and also sitting in a draft of air 
when the skin is warm and moist. All drains upon the 
system should be avoided or corrected. No labor should be 
engaged in producing excessive fatigue, although moderate 
exertion is an advantage. With regard to food, it should be 
of the best quality, and as hearty as the system relishes ; and 
where this is the case, spirituous liquors can be disy d 


results, They are simply intended as a help toward the 
goverument of the schvol by develuping a generous rivalry 
iu the matter of behavior. It is not expected that they will 
substitute for human nature a monastic uniformity or 
$ perfection, ws they seem tv huve done in the present 
$ iustance.” 
; This, however, is only one of the ways in which parents 
; and teachers err. As a rule, the tasks given to girls, espe- 
$ cially girls between twelve and seventeen, are too severe. 
} The brain, in consequence, is over-tasked, and over-tasked 
just at that period of life when the strain does most harm. 
Pareuts forget that if the physical system breaks duwn, and 
the danghter becomes a tenant of the invalid’s sofa, accom- 
plishmeuts go for nothing. There are tens of thousands of 
suffering women now in this land, who owe their ill-health 
entirely to the “forcing system” adopted with them at 
school. We are aware that exercise and recreatiou is iu- 
sisted on a good deal more than it was formerly. But there 
is still too much brain-work imposed on growing girls. In 
the public schools of Philadelphia, excellent as they are in 
all other respects, the tasks are entirely too severe, and as 











with. In the first place, however, good medical advice 
should always be sought. 

The value of a cold, dry climate—like that of Minnesota 
and Colorado—to the actual or threatened consumptive, has 
received considerable public discussion of late. 
writer—evidently a medical expert—affirms that nivist cli- 
mates are not, in general, those in which consumption is 
the most prevalent. Most parts of Europe have a nwister 
atmosphere than Massachusetts,and yet uowlere in Lurope 
is pulmonary consumption so prevalent as in the Bay State. 
He admits, however, that a damp soil, especially when ac- 
companied by excessive shade, has a powerful effect in foster- 
ing the disease. With respect to the alleged tonic effect of 
cold, the writer holds that in cases where consumption re- 
sults from the natural delicacy of the individual, or where 
he has already been reduced by disease to a seriously debili- 
tated condition, any transition to a colder clime but smothers 
the little fuel of vitality that is left in him. In other cases, 
however, where the vitality has only been lessened through 
accidental causes, so that it is not quite adequate to resist 
the approaches of disease, a change to a colder and more 
bracing climate will often prove beneficial, particularly if 
accompanied by stimulating changes of scene and@ society. 
The question, then, is a practical one, to be determined by 
itself in every instance, and not to be settled by sweeping 
general rules. 





HOME DEPARTMENT. 
Over-Epucatine CaILpren.—A cotemporary says :—“There 
is a story of a young lady, a recent graduate of a school for 
girls, who had ‘ worn the badge of the legion of honor, one of 
the rewards of the school,) for foar years in succession, the 
first time such a distinction had been achieved in twenty 


years, and which requires that the stadent shall not have ¢ 


missed a day, nor an hour, nor a lesson, nor in any way re- 


ceived a black mark during the entire year.’ This is painful. } 


The amount of self-control necessary to have been abso- 
lutely pe-fect in deportment for four years is simply enorm- 
ous. Mach of the vitality and spirit which make perpetual 
youth the one thing to be desired: much of the grace and 
arch ness, and abandon of nature, must have been mercilessly 
suppressed. It was the same kind of management of self 
as that to which the trae nun subjects herself. We are 


heartily glad this is the first case in twenty years, and trust | 
that it will be the last one for a hundred years. Parents ; 


are largely responsible for such an occurrence as this, but 
they are foolixhly and cruelly ambitious for their children. 
These rewards of merit are not intended.to produce such 


Another | 


a ] , scores of girls are annually broken down in 
{ health and spirits. Nor is anything gained, even intellec- 
¢ tually, by such “forcing.” It is far better to take more 
’ time to learn, and retain health, than to crush the poor 
‘ scholar forever by sowing the seeds of neuralgia etc., etc. 
A physician remarked to us, the other day, that American 
{ women were fast getting to be only “ bnudiles of nerves ;” 
‘ and he added, “it is nut the climate that is doing the mis- 
chief, is is over-tasking the brain at school.” Exercise in 
the open air, and judicious recreation, will dv more to make 
agreeable, handsome, healthy, and even intelligent women, 
than too much in-door study. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Sa~ Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
¢ practical houselceeper. 





MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 
Italian Chicken Salad.—Make a dressing in the propor- 
{tion of the yolks of three hard-boiled eggs, mashed or 
‘ pounded fine, a salt-spoonful of salt, and the same quantity of 
$ mustard and Uayenue, aud a salt-spoonful of powdered wiite 
, sugar, four tablespoonfuls of sulid-oil, and two tablespoonfuls 
§ of vinegar (tarragon vinegar would be best.) Sinimer this 
$ dressing over the fire, but do not let it come to a buil.: Stir 
} it all the time. Take a sufficiency of the white meat of cold 
fowls, and pull or cut it into flakes. Pile it in the middle 
ofa dish, and pour the salad dressing over it. Have ready 
two fine fresh lettuces that have been laid in cold water. 
Strip off the outside leaves ; cutup the best part of the lettuce, 
and arrange it evenly in a ridge, or cireular heap all round 
the pile of chicken iu the center. On the top of the ridge of 
‘ lettuce, place the whites of the eggs, cut fito rings, and laid 
{ round so as to furma chain.’ Of e6urse, a portion of the 
; lettuce is to be helped with the chicken. 
$ To Preserve Currants, for Winter Use, in Bottles.—The 
fruit must bs gathered in a perfectly dry state; each bunch 
being held over a wide-mouthed bottle, the currants should 
be carefully cut off singly, as near to the fruit as possible 
without breaking it, and allowed to drop gently into the 
bottle, so as to avoid bruising it, as no bruised or moist fruit 
must be used. When the bottles are quite filled, cork them 
¢ tightly with well-fitting corks, and resin them down; they 
; shonld be buried in a hole in the garden, with the necks 
downward, and covered with earth about a foot and a half 
deep, er if they can be buried in a cellar it will answer as 
well; but they must be thoroughly protected from 
light and air. In very severe weather it is well to cover the 
} place with straw or ashes, abont a foot in depth. 


No sugar 


; or boiling is required, Raspberries cannot be preserved in 


} the same way, but eherries and damsons answer well. 
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How to Mix Mustard.—Mustard should be mixed with 
water that has been boiled and allowed to cool; hot water 
destroys its essential properties, and raw cold water might 
cause it to ferment. Put the mustard iu a cup, with a small 


nental way of using this is the best—that is, treating it as if 
it were a salad, i. e., chopping in smali pieces and mixing 
with mustard, pepper, salt, a little vinegar, and twice ag 
much oil. 


Qalants 


of Veal.—Take a breast of veal bone, and flatten 





pinch of salt, and mix with it, very gradually, sufficient 
boiled water to make it drop from the spoon without being 
watery. Stirand mix well, and rub the lumps well down 
with the back of a spoon, as mustard properly mixed should 
be perfectly free from these. The mustard-pot shouid not 
be more than half full, or rather less, if it would not be 
used for a day or two, as the mustard isso much better when 
fresh made, 

Fried Oysters.—Take large oysters, cut eff the beards, dry 
them in a cloth; beat the yolks of three eggs with a little 
cream, stir in some grated bread, dip the oysters in the mix- 
ture, and fry them light brown, in plenty of lard or suet, 
boiling. Do not turn them. Serve hot. 

To Preserve Lemons for Use.—Put them in a jar of cold 
water, and change the water every week. 


SOUPS, ETC. 

Veal-Soup.—Take a knuckle of veal, put it in a pot with 
four quarts of water, and add a teaspoonful of salt to each 
quart. Pare and slice three onions, four turnips, two car- 
rots, a bunch of sweet herbs, and a smal! portion of celery. 
Let the veal boil one hour, then add the above vegetables. 
When they are tender, strain the soup. Put it in the pot 
they were boiled in, thicken the soup with some deur mixed 
smoothly with a little water, and add a little parsley finely 
chopped. Make some dumplings of a teaspoonful of butter, 
to two of flour, and milk or water enough to make a very 
soft dough. Drop them into the boiling soup. They should 
be about as large as a hickory-nut, when they are put in. 
If noodles are preferred, they may be put in and boiled ter 
minutes, Dish the meat with the vegetables around it. 
Drawn butter may be served with it, or any other meat sauce. 

Pepper-Pot.—To four quarts of water put one pound of 
corned pork, two pounds of the neck or scrag of mutton and 
asmall knuckle of veal. Let this simmer slowly for three 
hours, skimming all the while. and ther take out the mutton 
(as that will serve fora dish for table, with drawn butter 
and celery.) Into this broth put four sliced white turnips— 
if in season, six or eight tomatoes—if not, a tablespoonfal of 
the tomato catchup, an onion, sliced thinly, asmall piece of 
the garden-pepper, and half a teaspoonful of salt. Have 
ready boiled a quarter of a pound of nice white tripe; cut 
this into strips of an inch in length; add six potatoes thinly 
slice 1, about a dozen whole cloves, and a pint bowl full of 
nice little light dumplings the size of a walnut; let this 
simmer slowly for an hour, Serve hot, but take out the 
pork and veal-bone before serving. 


MEATS AND POULTRY. 

Cold Boiled Beef.—Melt about three ounces of butter over 
a slow fire into a tablespoonful of flour, and when they have 
simmered a little, add some chopped onion and a dessert- 
spoonful of shred parsley; when the ‘whole is browned, 
season with pepper, and add half or three-quarters of 4 
pint of good stock or gravy. Mince the beef finely, put it in 
with the rest, and let it heat gradually; when nearly boil- 
ing, thicken with a small tablespoonfal of corn-flour, and 
just hefore serving add a tablespoonful of catchup. The 
next is a Dutch dish, called ** Bahoochee.”"—Shred some 
onions very fine, and fry them in butter of a nice brown, 
Mince some of the beef very finely, add to it a tablespoonful 
of curry powder, and mix with the onions and sufficient 
goed stock to make it about the consistency of thick bread 
sauce. Put all together in a sauce-pan, and Jet it simmer 
gently for ten or fifteen minutes. Fill some small pudding- 
cups with the mixture, grating some fine bread-crumbs over 
the top of each, set them in the oven, and let them remain 
from ten minutes to a quarter of an hour. The Conti- 


it well; sprinkle salt, pepper, Cayenne, and pounded spice 
over it; lay the inside uppermost, trim it neatly, brush it 
over with egg beaten, sprinkle it with sweet herbs, chop 
fine ; then place iu alternate rows gherkins, beans, ham 
green and yellow egg balls, calf’s feet or cow-heels, ready 
dressed, and sprinkle the whole over with isinglass. Roll it up 
tightly, and sew it up with pack thread all over; then en- 
velop it in a napkin, tie it tight at each end, sew it up, and 
boil it three hours and a half in the stock-pot ; take it out, 
and hang it up to drain. Then tie up tight at both ends, 
and press i* between dishes or boards, with heavy weights 
on it till the next day. 

Capilotade de Volaille.—Entree.—This dish is made of the 
remains of poultry. A little butter is melted and mixed 
with flour, salt, pepper, herbs, and mushrooms which have 
been scalded, and cut up small. When this begins to turn 
yellow, a mixture of equal parts of white wine and gravy 
stock is poured in. After it has boiled for twenty minutes, 
the pieces of any sort of roast poultry, having been nicely 
cut, are put into the sauce. It is left over the fire fora 
quarter of an hour, and served.—Another: Take poultry 
which has been dressed for the day before, and cut it up. 
Put it into a stew-pan with a thickening of butter and flour, 
Add half a glass of stock. Let it simmer. Before serving 
put in gherkins cut in slices. 

DFSSERTS. 

Puddings without Eggs.— Apple and Sago Pudding.— 
Wash a teacupful of the large sago, and leave it in a’out a 
pint of cold water for an hour or more; then well butter a 
pie-dish, and put a layer of sliced apples at the bottom, with 
lemon-peel, grated ‘nutmeg or cloves, according to taste 
Pour off the water from the sago, and spread the sago on the 
apples ; put another Jayer of apples, flavored as before, on 
the top; cover the pudding, with an old dish, and bake in a 
“moderate oven. An hour or less will bake it. Take it out, 
and stir in a piece of butter and two tablespoonfuls of moist 
sugar, avd p«t it back into the oven for ten minutes. The 
apples should be good cooking apples; three of moderate 
size will be si:fficient for a teacupful of sago. Another 
variety of this pudding is to pour it into a mould, after it 
has been sweetened ; turn it out the next day, and serve it 
with thick cream. Make with gouseberries instead of ap- 
ples; and eaten in this way ft is delicions. Baked Rice 
Pudding: Put two tablespooafuls of the best rice in a pie- 
dish ; wash it well; mix rather less than two tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar with it. Pour on a pint of raw milk, and bake 
very slowly for two hours. A few shavings of butter laid 
on the top of the milk, or asmall quantity of finely minced 
beef suet, will help to keep the milk from burning; but the 
oven should never be hot enough for this. Rice boiled in 
$ milk, sweetened, poured into a monld, and eaten cold with 
$ jam is very good; and tapioca, after having been soaked in 
{ water for some time, may be boiled in milk (which has been 
{ flavored with lemon-peel) till perfectly tender, sweetened, 
: poured into a mould, and tnrued out when cold. It shonld 
be made very stiff, if it is to retain its shape. This is very 
nourishing, and much nicer to many tastes than tapioca 
pudding made with eggs. Always use good milk, never 
skimmed milk, if yen would have pudding nourishing and 
digestible. 

Sweet Paste.—This is suitable to fruit-tarts generally, ap- 
ples excepted, for which we recommend a puff-paste. To 
three-quarters of a pound of bntter put half a pound of 
flour, three to four ounces sifted loaf-sugar, the yolks of two 
eggs, and half a pint of new milk, Bake it in a moderate 
oven. 
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A Cheap Family Pudding.—One pound of flour, ene 
pound of suet, chopped fine, three-quarters of a pound of 
molasses or sugur, one pound of carrots aud potatves, well 
boiled and mashed together, half a poand of raisins, three- 
quarters of a pound of bread-crumbs; spice, flavoring, and 


Mix the whole tegetiier with a little water 
Ruba 


peel optional. 
it must not be too stiff, and certainly not too moist. 
basin well with dripping, and boil for eight hours. 

To Make a Hen’s Nest.—Get five small eggs, make a hole 
at one end, and empty the shells; fill them with blane 
mange; when stiff and cold, take off the shells; pare the 
yellow rind very thin from six lemons, boil them in water 
till tender; then cut them in thin strips tu resemble straw, 
and preserve them with sugar; fili a small, deep dish half 
full of nice jelly ; when it is set, put the straw on in form of 
a nest, and lay the eggs in it, 

A German Sweet Dish—Boil some Spanish chestnuts 
until they are soft enough te ‘be crushed with a spoon, and 
passes though a sieve. Beat up the whites of six or eight 
eggs into a froth, with half a pound of lump-sugar that has 
been grated on the rind of a lemon. Pile up the chestnuts 
while warm in a dish, and cover them thickly with the 
whip just before serving them, 

German Flummery —Half a pint of milk, two ounces 
Oswego corn-flour, two ounces of sugar; boil together till 
moderately thickened; add a few drops of essence of vanilla 
or lemon, and mix with the whites of four eggs, beaten to 
a light snow; turn the whole into a wet jelly-mould, set to 
get firm in a cool place, and serve with any fruit syrup or 
boiled cnstard-sauce. 

Almond Custard Cake.—Four eggs, separated, four table- 
spoonfuls of white sugar, one pound of almonds, blanched 
and cut fine, one pint of sour cream; flavor with extract of 
vanilla; put in the whites of the eggs last. Mix as thick as 
sponge-cake batter, and put between layers of cake as for 
jelly-cake, 

Easy-Male Pudding.—Take half pound each of currants, 
flour, and chopped beef suet, four ounces of molasses, and a 
breakfast-cupful of milk; add a little spice; mix well to- 
gether, and boil it in a cloth or basin for four hours. 

Wee Pudding.—Quarter of a pound of flour, quarter of a 
pound of butter, quarter of a pound of sugar, two eggs, rind 
of a lemon; beat for twenty minutes, half fill teacups, and 
bake for twenty minutes. 

Eve's Pudding.—Six eggs, six apples, six ounces bread- 
crumbs, four ounces of sugar, a little salt, six ounces of cur- 
rants, a nutmeg. Three hours will boil it. 


CAKES, ETC. 


Queen Cake.—Wash a pound of butter in a little orange- 
flower water, and beat it to a cre.un with a wooden spoon; 
add to it a pound of finely-powdered loaf-sugar, and mix in 
by degrees eight eggs, well beaten. A ponnd of flour, dried 
and sifted, three-quarters of a pound of currants, a little 
nutmeg, and two ounces of bitter almonds, pounded, must 
thén be stirred in, adding, last of all, a wineglassful of 
brandy. Beat the whole well together for au hour, and bake 
in small buttered tins ina brisk oven. Another.—One pound 
of flour, one pound of sugar, one pound of currants, oue 
pound of butter. Beat the butter tiil soft, add sugar and 
flour gradually. Break in six eggs, one by one; beating the 
mixture all the time. Bake about fifteen minutes in a hot 
oven, at the end of a baking. 

Plain Cake.—Mix into two pounds of flour half a pound 
of sugar, a cuarter of a pound of allspice, and a spoonful of 
ground ginger; warm half a pint of new milk, melt it in a 
pound of fresh butter; add a quarter of a pint of new yeast; 
work these into a flour; add enough carraway seeds; let. the 
dough stand in a warm place to rise; then bake it for an 
hour aud a half. Observe that some kinds of flour require 
more liquid to wet them than others, so an additional quan- 
tity of milk may be used if considered needful. 








Irish Fadges.—Melt one ounce of butter in a pint of boil- 
ing water, and pour it on two and a half pounds of wheat 
meal; mix it well together and kuead it into a stiff dough. 
Make the eakes aw inch thick, any size or shape you please, 
but they are yunerally of a triangular form, and bake tbem 
on a bakestone. ° 

Emperor's Cake.—Beat four eggs with half a pound of 
sifted sugar till quite smooth. Cut a half pound of shelled 
almvuuds in pieces, but do not pound them; mix them with 
the egys and sugar, and as much flour as will form a dough. 
Roll ons the dough about the eighth of an inch thick, cut it 
in cakes, and bake on tius in a moderate oven. 

Cup Cake.—Three cups of flour, two of sugar, one of butter, 
one-third of a cup of cream, five eggs, well beaten, two tea- 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar, and one of soda, dissolved sepa- 
rately. Mix all well together, and bake in a moderate oven. 





FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Fia. 1.—WatkinG-Dress or Dove-Gray Popiin.—The skirt 
has one deep plaited flounce, headed by a band of fox-fur; 
above this is a wide, full puffing of the poplin, then another 
band of fur, and then a narrow plaited trimming, which 
stands up. The basque has long, square pelerine tabs in 
front, which reach to the top of the trimming on the skirt, 
and is finished with a row of fur. Gray felt bat, with 
pink plumes. 

Fic. 11.—Hovse-Dress or Bive Smx.—The lower-skirt 
is trimmed with one scant, deep flounce, headed by a band 
of black velvet, with a narrow, standing-up trimming of the 
silk; the upper-skirt is puffed at the back, and has a trim- 
ming of a narrow flounce and velvet. The waist has a 
basque, short in front and at the back, but deep on the 
hips, is trimmed like the skirts, and has a large bow of 
black velvet behind, with wide ends of velvet coming from 
beneath the basque. Long sleeves, half wide, trimmed to 
correspond with the skirt. 

Fig. 11.—Eventne-Dress or Dun-Cotorep CLota.—The 
skirt is quite plain, except a fold down the front, edged on 
either side with gimp of the same color, and trimmed with 
large, flat buttons. The plain basque fastens on one side, is 
belted around the waist, and is trimmed with buttons. Close 
coat-sleeves, with cuffs. Black felt hat, with a black wing, 
and a black lace veil from the back, which fastens in 
front. 4 

Fia. 1v.—WALKING-DreEss of GREEN CASHMERE.—The un der 
skirt is edged with a narrow plaiting of the cashmere, headed 
by a row of black velvet; the upper-skirt, which is not long, 
is open at the back, and falls rather fall behind. Small, 
syuare-cut basque, short at the back, and from beneath it 
falls a bow and ends of thick, black ribbon. Black velvet 
hat, trimmed with black ribbon. 

Fia. v.—CaRRIAGE-Dress or Ricw BLack SILK, made quite 
plain. Sacque of purple velvet, trimmed with Hudson Bay 
sable. This sacque has no sleeves, and is made with folds, 
to fall loose from just below the neck ; it is looped up in the 
back, and is trimmed with velvet bows. Bonnet of purple 
velvet, with long, black plumes. 

Fig. vi.—WALKING-Dress orp CaestNut-Brown Pop.iy, 
WITH AN OveR-Dress orf MUCH Licguter BrowN.—The under- 
skirt is trimmed with rows of quilled silk ; the upper dress 
of lighter brown, is trimmed with two rows of the darker 
shade of silk; it is looped high up on the hips, and cut open 
part way up the back, where it is fastened up with a dark- 
brown bow and ends, The close basque of the lighter brown 
poplin is trimmed like the upper-skirt. 

Fie. vi.—Hovse on Carriace-Dress oF Gray-CoLorep 
SILK AND CasuMeRE.~—The under-skirt is of steel-gray silk, 
trimmed with a narrow ruffle of the same at the bottom, and 
a small quilling abouty quarter of a yard above it. Tho 
upper-skirt is of dove-gray cashmere, and, when let down, 
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hangs something like a short court train; it is finished all 
around with a quilling of silk the color of the upper-skirt, 
and is looped back under a pull, with a wide bow and ends 
of the stvel-gray ribbon. The deep basque of cashmere is 
trimmed like the upper-skirt, , 

Fis. vill. AND Ix.—A WateR-Proor C1oak, just the thing 
for this season of the year, and exceedingly lady-like. The 
material is dark-gray water-proof cloth. The cloak falls 
straight at the back and front, and is buttoned from top to 
bottom. It is ornamented with a hood forming two points, 
and then a third point below the two. A fancy knot, in 
gimp, and two tassels, occupy the center of the two points, 
and the hood is bordered wit’ a wide worsted braid. Wide 
sleeves open to the small of the arm; close-fitting under- 
sleeves, and both bordered with braid. Pockets rounded at 
the bottom, and bound with braid at the top. 

Figs, x. AND x1.—A Cota Patczrot, that falls siraight in 

_ front, but fits the figure at the back. The basque is open 
at the sides and in the center of the back as faras the waist. 
The sleeve is also left open to the elbow, the opening ter- 
minating with a faille butterfly bow; a silk tassel-fringe, 
with a gimp heading, edges the paletot; a bow at the back 
of the waist, and silk cord and buttons in front. 

Gznerat Remarxs.—The new fall colors are charming, 
they are so rich, but so subdned. The olive greens, plum 
colors, clarets, and blues of our grandmothers’ days are now 
in the highest favor. An over-dress of cashmere of any of 
these colors, or of gray with a petticoat of silk of the same 
shade makes a most exquisite costume. Soft woolen plaids 
are also favorites, not the gay clan tartans, which are now 
usuuly reserved for children, but materials of the colors 
already mentioned, as the base,‘with plaids of the same 
colors, but of a lighter shade on them. Violets, browns, 
and black, with colored lines, are all popular. 

Merinoes de laine, and nearly all the woolen goods which 
come under various names, are of the colors already men- 
tioned. though, for those who prefer them, the brighter 
shades of green, blue, red, violet, etc., can be easily procured. 

Siixs come in all their new colors, as well as in the softest, 
most delicate tints for evening wear; the apricots, blues, 
pinks, and greens are exceedingly light, and so softly tinted, 
that some do not like them, as having a faded look. Chintz 
patterns are also seen in silks, the prettiest being composed 
of the blue corn-flower with the field-poppy mixed with 
wheat ears. These silks are enly suitable for evenin g-dresses, 
as they are on white or pearl-colored grounds, and are worn 
over pearl-colored or blue silk petticoats, a good deal puffed 
up. Thus it is seen that we are returning to the dresses of a 
century ago. And with these dresses, which are made open 
on the bust, either square or heart-shaped lace, tulle, or very 
thin muslin must be worn, such as the dames of the ancient 
regime wore ; and it must be confessed that nothing is more 
becoming to a lady than the bouffant folds of their dainty 
fichus. 

Of all the fashions, that of the plain high waist is one of 
those which has existed the longest, and it is quite a boon 
to see a change in the c+rsage, and to study the various 
shapes of the open bodice, square, oval, en cur, or what not» 
with which such a variety of delicate and coquettish laces’ 
etc., can we worn. 

The old-fashioned tight-fitting sacque, which was so po- 
pular in Marie Antoinette’s time, and which is now called a 
Polonaise, Gabrielle, etc., is exceedingly popular for an 
over-iress. The body and skirt is cut in one, and the latter 
is a good deal puffed up ever a colored petticoat. This style 
of dress is wonderfully becoming to the figure. 

Smatt Travettnc Cxoaxs, made of gray twilled cloth, 
and trimmed with a cross-band of plain gray faille, and 
with a black and white fringe, are considered very lady- 


like, and in the best taste. Only one shape is accepted for 
thesz cloaks; it is a double pelerine, but which is not long 
@e the back; the second pelerine simulates the slecves 


and a@ cross-band of fuille is carried down each side of the 
seam at the back. These clouks are also made of black 
braided cashmere, trimmed with feather-fringe for a more 
dressy occasion, and in small checked poplin for quite young 
ladies. 

Some of the new fichus, or capes, are very jaunty ; one is 
made either in thin, clear muslin, or in Organdy, and trim- 
med with gathered lace. This fichu is a large square, fulded 
in two, and tied at the back. 

The Camargo fichu is much more original. It is mado of 
China crepe of a bright color, such as cerise, China blue, pink, 
violet, or iris, and is always worn with a dress of a differeut 
color. It is very open in front and a little low at the back, 
where it is round, and also round on the shoulders, but 
fastens in front with two small, flat rosettes. It is edged 
either with Valenciennes or fine Mechlin; the paties are 
edged with lace; and where it fastens, which is on the left 
side, there is a bright flower. 

There are several new forms of collars and cuffs. The 
Conde collarette, for instance, has been designed expressly 
to accompany the Louis XIII. style of dresses. which are 
always ncw more or less in vogue. The collarette is of 
white muslin, encrusted and edged with Valenciennes lace. 
Tt is in flat folds, and fastens in front with two rows ef 
flat rosettes: 

Wnrapprnes of the new colored cashmere will be much 
worn till very cold weather sets in, then very heavy cloths 
and velvets will be found the most comfortable. Those who 
have full purses or much time, will probably have the 
jackets, from whatever material, covered with either silk 
embroidery, or fine round braiding, for this style will be 
much worn. The shapes of all outer garments are very 
numerous, but nearly all are partially tight-fitting, of what- 
ever style, except the double circulars, which are not be- 
coming to all figures ; in fact, a lady ought to be quite tall 
and slight to look well in one, especially if it has to be 
wadded. The polonaise will most likely be the favorite 
form, as it is eo universally becoming; and this will look 
especially well in velvet. 

Some of the sacques are rather loose in front, but tight- 
fitting at the back, and some have long pelisse ends in front, 
and are only moderately long behind: 

BonNETs are gradually growing longer, but the shape 
does not vary much from the styles of the last season. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Dress oF GRAY CASHMERE FoR A LitTLn Girt.— 
The skirt is trimmed with three bands of garnet-colored 
velvet; sacque of garnet-colored cashmere, madc with a 
hood and loose sleeves, and braided with garnet-oolored 
braid. Gray felt hat, with garnet-colored feathers. 

Fic. 1.—Caitp’s Dress or Fiercy-Linep Pique.—The 
sacque, of the same material, is cut half-tight, and is trim- 
} med with English embroidery. 

Fig. 11.—REPRESENTS THE FRONT OF THE CHILD’s DRESS, 
Fic. 11., and shows a band of the embroidery on the front of 
the skirt. 

Fic. 1v.—Bor’s Surr or Dark-Gray Kersrmere.—The 
tronsers fasten below the knee, and are trimmed with black 
alpaca braid. The blouse is braided in frent, and confined 
by a belt around the waist. Gray felt hat with a heron’s 
plume. 

Fic. v.—Ovt-Doorn Dress or Darx-Bivue Sercr FOR A 
Youne Giri.—The petticoat is of blue alpaca, with a plaited 
flounce. The serge over-dress is looped up with buttons. 
The hood-like looking cape, the sleeves, and bottom of the 
dress is trimmed with a bias band of gray alpaca, striped in 
a diamond pattern, with blue alpaca braid; a dark-bine 
fringo edges the cape and sleeves. Gray felt hat, trimmed 
_With blue ribbon. 























